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DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 


Built big Locker Specialists 
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FULL LOOPED “STRAP” 
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PATENTED STAMPED 
STEEL HANDLE 























SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED LOCK 





UNUSUALLY LARGE 
LOUVRES 























DOOR CONSTRUCTION SHOWING 
TUBULAR REINFORCEMENT 
AND PATENTED CONCEALED 


LATCHING DEVICE ADJUSTABLE REAR LEG ADJUSTABLE FEET FLUSH BOTTOM 


The Locker Back of the Slogan 
































M0 better built that Durabin! 
~ DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. ~ 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities ym 
443 ARNOLD AVE., AURORA TLL. = | 
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cee ‘cA s an old Kelvinator user I can testify that Kelvinator 

is not only perfect refrigeration but permanent as well. 

After seven years of service mine is still operating perfectly.” 
(Name on Request) 


Perfect automatic refrigeration is Kelvinator’s permanent 
contribution to the higher standard of living which the 
present age is bringing to the American home. There 
is only one Kelvinator because there is no duplicate of the 
experience which has made Kelvinator what it is today. 


There is a Kelvinator to fit your present refrigerator 


KELVINATOR CorPorRATION, 2035. West Fort Street, Detroit, MICHIGAN 
KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONTARIO 


Vi 


The Oldest Domestic Electric 
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6% For 5 Years 
GUARANTEED 


Is attractive to investors who require early 
return of principal with guaranteed safety. 


We offer subject to prior sale 


New Issue 
$300,000 
5 Year 6% 


Guaranteed Gold Notes 


Due February 15, 1931 


Irrevocably and Unconditionally 
GUARANTEED 


as to principal and interest by the 


Royal Indemnity 
Company of New York 


Assets $22,597,000 
(September 30, 1925) 


SECURED at all times by deposit with Guarantor of 

% principal amount of mortgages and/or cash or 
the equivalent. A direct obligation of the Stewart 
Franklin Corporation with net assets of about twice 
amount of this issue. 


PROPERTIES pledged with Guarantor to secure these 
notes consist of five of the most important apart- 
ment and business properties in Garden City, Long 
Island, New York. 


SINKING FUND: If the notes are not previously 
called the sum of $50,000 must be deposited with 
Guarantor in each of years 1928, 1929, 1930. 


NET EARNINGS: Net earnings are expected to be in 
excess of twice interest requirements of the issue. 











Send for Descriptive Circular F.B.-441 


M-W. BRADERMANN CO. 


Incorporated 


Underwriters of Municipal Bonds. Dealers in Public 
Utility, Railroad, Foreign and Industrial Bonds. 


60 Broadway’ Tel. Hanover 7044 New York 
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Leaders in Our Highway 
Commerce 


Longer mileage and greater cushioning 
are built into Firestone Truck and Bus 
Pneumatics by Gum-Dipping—the exclu- 
sive Firestone process that insulates and 
impregnates every strand of every cord 
with rubber —minimizing destructive fric- 
tion and heat and keeping these big tires 
cool on long runs. 


To hold these tires on the rims and 
steady the swaying load on the turns, 
Firestone provides a special taper toe bead 
and flap that makes easier driving and 
more comfortable riding at full speed. 


Unusual heat resistance and high ten- 
sile strength are qualities that enable 
Firestone Steam-Welded leak-proof tubes 
to give better service, and longer wear 
at low cost. 


Firestone Truck and Bus Specialists 
are factory trained to study the proper 
tires your truck should run on—weigh 
your loads and see that your tires are prop- 
erly serviced. See the nearest Firestone 
Truck Tire Service Dealer to maintain 
schedules at lowest cost per mile. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





Firestone 


TRUCK AND BUS PNEUMATICS 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 
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A beautiful sample SHEEN Piste 
Autopoint pencil = 
See coupon below, 


“ That's a clever ad 
of Smith & Son’s!”’ 
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Not Merely “Souvenirs” 


A new way thousands of businesses now 
use to keep names at prospects’ finger-tips 


Shee offers a remarkably effective way of advertising your business 
with the people whose good-will you seek to gain or continue—at a 
very low cost per year. It is a method employed today by leading manu- 
facturers, banks, industrials. That it pays for itself many times over is 
proved daily by our large repeat orders. 


This newway, which we sell for the wasteless results it brings, isthe Auto- 
point Pencil. But this is no mere pencil, Others have offered you penci 
as an advertising “stunt,” and after they had outlived a few weeks’ “new- 
ness” they were discarded, given to clerks—your ad became non-effective. 


With Autopoint this is different. To begin with, the pencils themselves 
are handsomely made, strongly built. Exclusive features of construction 
have placed them far above competing pencils. They never jam, cannot 
burn or break. They are made of feather-light Bakelite, with but one 
moving part in the pencil. Hence it is always ready for work. 


The name of your company is stamped on the barrel of the pencil. And 
just as the executive you want to reach will never lose or throw away his 
Autopoint, just so surely your advertisement remains right at his finger- 
tips, where it will serve to advertise your firm, for years. 


If you do not know Autopoint, let us send a ‘sample to you. To ex- 
ecutives of any business we will gladly send a free Autopoint Pencil, with 
full particulars as to prices in quantity, imprinting, etc. We will supply 
you with names of hundreds of large users of Autopoint, who find this 
an effective, economical way to advertise their businesses. 

Fill out the coupon NOW. Attach it to your letterhead and mail 


to us. We will send your Autopoint by return mail, and the whole 
story of this new wonderful advertising medium. 


= e 
Autopoint’s 3 Exclusive Features 
] Cannot “jam” — protected by an exclusive 
patent. “The # Better Pencil” 
2 Bakelite barrel —onyx-like, omy ma- AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
urn. 


terial—cannot dent, split, tarnish or 














3 But ‘2 simple moving parts. Nothing com- 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Only 


repairs, no bother. 








Eee Title 






| Buy << 
Definite Advertising 


4619 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
plicated to go wrong. No p= ~ eee ee en nn en nee nn nen n =~ 


. "1 Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint Pencil, your 
! business-building gift proposition, prices of pencils and stamp- ! 
y ing, and full information. I attach business card or letterhead. 





Mail the Coupon NOW ! : I cls tisnas tiie 
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A Management Story 
with a Point 


COLORED boy in a 
fight mauled his op- 
ponent unmercifully. 

“Rastus,” the judge asked, 
“why did you break the plain- 
tiff’s nose?” 

“Ah don’t just know,” 
Rastus replied; “I’se heard 
of fellows doin’ that in fist 
fights.” 

“Why did you gouge out 
his eye?” 

“T’se heard of that bein’ 
done too, suh.” 

“But why did you bite his 
ears ?” 

“Judge,” said Rastus, “T’ll 
have to admit that was strict- 
ly my own idea.” 

Loyd Scruggs, president 
of the Copper-Clad Malle- 
able Range Company of St. 
Louis told that story recent- 
ly. Scruggs is the only one 
of his kind (so far as 
known) and most of the 
management methods he has 
developed have been strictly 
his own ideas. In a dozen 
years his company has taken 
first rank in an old-estab- 
lished industry. 


Scruggs’ Originality 
Is Mental Booster 


Originality crops out at 
every stage of Scruggs’ ca- 
reer, and he is master of a 
business philosophy tried and 
seasoned by a variety of con® 
ditions. 

“When I was quite young 
and a business man in hope 
only,” he says, “I studied 
those I met and tried to be 
just like them. Somehow I 
did not make much of a suc- 
cess; in fact, my attempts 
fell flat. Finally I said to 
myself : 

“I’m not going to be a 
business man; I’m going to 
be Scruggs.’ 

“This taught me an im- 
portant lesson; the copy-cat 
seldom makes a great suc- 
cess. In the nature of things, 
he is always somewhere in 
the rear.” 

The story of Loyd 
Scruggs, by Neil M. Clark, 
in an early issue of FoRBES 
is a mental booster. 
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Your Responsibility for 
Good or Poor Times 


HE opening of the second 
quarter of the year finds busi- 
ness more active than it was at 
the opening of the first quarter. 

That is what the records—railway 
car loadings, employment reports, 
bank clearings, etc.—show. 

If that statement causes some as- 
tonishment, it will be mainly because 
of the change in sentiment produced 
by the violent collapse in stock 
prices. Many who declare that they 
“pay no attention to Wall Street,” 
nevertheless are, consciously or un- 
consciously, influenced by events in 
the nation’s financial center. 

What does the second quarter 
promise to bring? 

For one thing, it cannot conceiv- 
ably bring another such drastic de- 
cline in the stock market. Readjust- 
ment, vigorous readjustment, was 
overdue. The process, however, 
would appear to have been carried 
about far enough. There is now as 
much likelihood of recovery as of 
further recession. Therefore, the 
second quarter cannot fail to be bet- 
ter, stock marketwise, than was the 
first quarter. 

Money market conditions should 
be better this quarter than last. 
Brokers’ loans have been reduced 
more than a third-of-a-billion dollars. 
Gold has been coming in and more 
will come in—Canada alone has 
planned very heavy shipments. The 
unsettlement in the security markets 
doubtless will cut down new offer- 
ings of stocks and bonds. The very 
heavy March 15 income tax pay- 
ments and attendant important Gov- 
ernment financing are out of the way. 
Borrowing by installment-sellers is 
being somewhat modified. The most 
influential bankers in New York pre- 
dict easier rather than stiffer money 
rates during the next few months. 

Spring months normally bring 
larger employment of labor than Win- 
ter months. The country’s 1926 
building program calls for expendi- 
tures totalling $7,500,000,000 accord- 


By B. C. Forbes 


ing to Secretary Hoover’s Depart- 
ment of Commerce, a new maximum 
figure. The second quarter should, 
therefore, bring widespread demand 
for building labor, skilled and un- 
skilled. Road-building programs 
also are ambitious. 

Stocks of manufactured goods are 
so light that even hand-to-mouth 
buying will keep factory workers at 
least fairly well employed. Notwith- 
standing that leading automobile 
manufacturers have been reporting 
record-breaking production, the ar- 
rival of good weather does not find 
dealers over-stocked. General Mo- 
tors had only one month’s supply in 
its dealers hands at the opening of 
Spring. 

America’s pay envelope in the 
current quarter should comfortably 
exceed that of the first quarter of 
the year. 

Of the agricultural outlook, little 
can be said thus early. However, 
our farmers are somewhat better off, 
as a whole, to-day than they were a 
year ago. Given reasonable crops 
and reasonable prices, together with 
satisfactory progress towards co- 
operative marketing, our farmers 
should prove a sustaining influence 


upon industry and business during 
coming months. 

‘The second quarter should witness 
satisfactory developments in trans- 
portation, in public utilities, in iron 
and steel, in automobiles, in rubber, 
in the electrical field, in furniture and 
house furnishings, and in _ retail 
business in general. 

The outlook is not wholly one- 
sided, of course. In the highest 
financial circles the Government’s 
attack on various industrial consoli- 
dations, actual and proposed, has 
created far more uneasiness than 
popularly realized. Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent’s anounced intention to 
investigate every large merger plan 
has ruffled the calculations of pow- 
erful financiers. 

The attitude of Congress towards 
foreign debt settlements has dis- 
turbed the financial world. So have 
the disputes which caused the break- 
down and postponement of the 
Geneva conference; the decline in 
French currency to the lowest level 
since the war began ; the “demonstra- 
tions” by different classes of French 
workers against their wage and gen- 


-eral economic conditions; the serious 


(Continued on page 63) 
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© The Financtal Center 


of the South 


The advantage of having adequate —_— 
connections in New Orleans—port of the 
Mississippi Valley to the World, and to Cen- 
tral and South America in particular—cannot 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 

For years, the South’s money has centered 
here. For years, New Orleans has consistently 
led every other city in the South both in per- 
centage of gain and in total gain in bank 
debits. 

And for nearly a century the CANAL has con- 
structively served the financial needs of New 
Orleans and the Nation—and has gained a 
world-wide reputation for strength and re- 
sponsibility. 


he CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 


of New Orleans 
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“Field Marshal” of Selling 
Tells How He Does It 


“Underlying Principles of Selling Are the Same in Any Line,” Says Saunders 
Norvell—Increased His Own Hardware Jobbing Sales a Million 
a Year for Ten Years—Last Year He Doubled Sales of 
Drug Concern of Which He Is Chairman 


HEN Saunders Norvell, 
W former hardware man, 
went back to work, at 
fifty, as head of a business about 
whieh he knew next to nothing, 
many of the men who had hailed 


him in his younger days as a 


field marshal of salesmanship 
shook their gray heads regret- 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


facture of its own lines. And 
right there he laid the foundation 
for the third great selling triumph 
in his forty years of business ac- 
tivity. 

You really ought to hear Mr. 
Norvall tell about these achieve- 
ments to appreciate the person- 


creases of amusement in his face. 
Then he holds it by his manner— 
humorous, confidential, the manner 
of a born story-teller. 

I’ve never met a business man 
who got more sheer fun out of 
his work than Saunders Norvell. 
To my way of thinking, that is 
the secret of the amazing suc- 





fully. 

“He may keep the thing go- 
ing,” was the burden of their 
comment, “but he can’t pos- 
sibly repeat his earlier per- 
formances. Even if his energy 
and enthusiasm are as strong 
as ever, the line is new to him. 
Plans that worked wonders in 
hardware will fall flat in 
drugs.” 

That was nearly fourteen 
years ago. To-day Mr. Nor- 
vell is chairman of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., manufac- 
turers of drugs and drug spe- 
cialties. Last year the busi- 
ness of the company doubled. 
This year it has increased 27 
per cent. It is growing by 
leaps and bounds—and that’s 
only part of the story. 

Two months after Mr. Nor- 
vell took charge of the com- 
pany, the World War started. 
He was then in the midst of 
an intensive study of the drug 
business. But with chemicals 
going to unheard-of prices, 
supplies cut off, and the indus- 
try being turned upside down 
in the search for substitutes, 
there was no time and less use 
for study. The problem was 
to keep going. Norvell, new 
to the business, did it. 

Then, when the war ended, 








SAUNDERS NORVELL 
Chairman of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
manufacturers of drugs and drug special- 
ties. “The dealer,” says Mr. Norvell, “the 
ultimate distributor who makes contacts 
with the consumer of any product, is the 


backbone of every business. Unless he 
makes a substantial profit the business is 
not likely to continue to make profits.” 


cess he has had in inspiring 
salesmen and dealers. Prob- 
lems fill him with elation; but 
he doesn’t make the mistake 
of assuming that every sales- 
man will react in the same way 
to opposition. 

“There’s always one dealer 
at least in a salesman’s terri- 
tory,” he told me, “who is an 
expert in throwing cold water. 
He can think up arguments 
against any ideas the salesman 
may present to him, even 
where the profit is obvious. 
Quite often such a dealer is an 
excellent merchant and a good 
customer, but even when he 
places a substantial order he 
destroys all the enthusiasm of 
the salesman. I always looked 
for such men (they are easy 
to locate), and every sales- 
man has a list of men he must 
not visit—or must visit last.” 

You can get some idea from 
that of the way his mind 
works. He takes nothing for 
granted. Smashing tradition 
is almost a hobby with him, es- 
pecially when the tradition in- 
terferes with business. He 
was the first jobber in the 
United States, for example, to 
go in for advertising. Pre- 
viously, tradition had it that 
this was the exclusive function 








he did something else. He 
called a meeting of the board of 
directors one day and suggested a 
revolutionary change in policy. 
When his associates demurred, he 
offered to back his judgment by 
buying out their interests—and 
they snapped him up. Then he 
and Mr. Robbins coolly scrapped 
a five-million-dollar jobbing busi- 
ness, and turned all the energies 
of the company into the manu- 


ality of the man and his uncanny 
grasp of business fundamentals— 
the little things that become so 
simple and obvious and all impor- 
tant once they are pointed out. He 
gets attention by his looks—six 
feet one or thereabouts, broad 
shouldered, ruddy complexion, a 
big mop of iron gray hair and a 
bushy white mustache, which 
serves only to accentuate the 


of the manufacturer and re- 
tailer. For nearly half a century 
he has been a champion of price 
maintenance. 

But let’s go back to 1881, when 
Norvell finished his high school 
studies in St. Louis and got him- 
self a job with the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company as office boy. A 
year or so later he became a stock 
clerk, and before he was twenty- 
one he was on the road with a 





10 


forty-pound grip. Ten years after 
his start he was put in charge of 
all the salesmen and eventually 
became vice-president of the com- 
pany, which then had 500 men on 
the road. 

One of these salesmen was get- 
ting along in years, and one day 
Mr. Simmons suggested to Mr. 
Norvell that the man was getting 
too old for his job. 

“T’ll show you how to get him 
off the sales force, and sell him an 
opening stock at the same time,” 
Mr. Simmons said. “I will 
write him a letter and sug- 


the jobber in any line is to get his 
distributors to concentrate. The 
jobber must carry so many items 
that no salesman can be familiar 
with all of them. To offset that, 
Mr. Norvell developed the idea of 
leaders, one of which was a ten- 
cent knife. The reasoning he em- 
ployed in that case is now gospel 
among distributors, but at that 
time he was a pioneer. 

“Tt occurred to me,” he ex- 
plained, “that we ought to be 
working up goodwill among fu- 
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or other, a ten-cent knife with a 
hand-honed steel blade. Cheap 
knives were then available, but 
the blades were made of pot-metal. 
The first time a boy tried to cut 
something the blade turned, and 
in his mind the hardware dealer 
became a cheat. 

“So I sent for a cutlery manu- 
facturer and told him what I 
wanted. He said I wascrazy. He 
insisted it couldn’t be done. But 
after I had talked to him of its ad- 
vertising value he began to see the 
light. The knife was pro- 
duced at eighty cents 








gest he ought to go into 
business for himself.” 

The plan worked; but 
the Simmons company iost 
a vice-president by the 
same letter. Mr. Norvell 
began to cast about for his 
own business. With a 
number of associates he 
found a small hardware 
jobbing business, which 
they bought and incorpor- 
ated as the Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company. 
It was not nationally 
known to the trade, with 
a total annual business 
that had never exceeded 
$1,500,000. 

Problem No. 1 was to 
identify the house. Mr. 
Norvell did it by taking 
the back pages of all the 
hardware trade papers for 
a series of advertisemeiits. 
On July 1, 1902, he called 
a meeting of his sixty 
salesmen, and thirty of 
them reported names of 


store. 


was bein 
thing. 


assortment. 


How Norvell Dug Up 
New Business 


N important factor in Mr. 
Norvell’s hardware success 
related to opening stocks—the 
sale to a man just opening a 
The frame of mind of a 
man going into a new business, 
he discovered, is fear—the fear 
of being charged too much. 
. “But the more I thought it 
over,” relates Mr. Norvell, “the 
more I became convinced that he 

afraid of the wrong 
ailures in retail busi- 
ness are due less to price than to 
It is the type of 
goods, not the price, that keeps 
them from selling and forces a 
man out of business. 
“Accordingly we established a 


a dozen, which didn’t 
represent any direct profit 
to the manufacturer. We 
sold ’em at ninety cents 
to the dealers, with the un- 
derstanding that the re- 
tail price must not exceed 
ten cents. ; 

“Our first order was ten 
thousand dozen. They sold 
all over the country, and 
our name was on every 
knife. I don’t remember 
how many we sold, but it 
was enough to. supply 
nearly every boy in the 
country with a good ten- 
cent knife.” 

Another innovation was 
the Norvell-Shapleigh cat- 
alog. For the first year or 
two it was just like any 
other hardware jobber’s 
book. Then, in looking 
over a mail order catalog, 
Mr. Norvell got the idea of 

‘using interesting selling 
descriptions of the items 


one or more dealers who 
had never heard of the 
Norvell - Shapleigh Com- 
pany. One year later the 
augmented sales force was 
unable to find a single 
dealer not familiar with 
the company. 

The competition was ter- 
rific, and since Norvell had 


system under which we would 
guarantee every new dealer the 
return of his money at the end 
of one year for any line that had 
not sold at a fixed turnover, pro- 
vided he left the assortment to 
us. If he made his own assort- 
ment he did it at his own risk, 
although even then we gave him 


listed. His company was 
just ready to go to press 
with a new catalog when 
he broached the plan. It 
took a lot of arguing to 
convince his associates. 
When the book was sent 
out their competitors 
laughed. 

They laughed until the 
follow-up began to operate. 


left the Simmons company 
against the advice of its 
founder, his little company 








the benefit of our advice.” 


Here was a book from 
which any customer could 
order. Mr. Norvell showed 

















was the object of special 
attention. As Mr. Norvell 
sees it now, this compelled him 
and his associates to work harder. 
In casting about for more pre- 
cedents to shatter, he hit on the 
idea of offering exclusive agencies 
to dealers. 

By that time the Norvell com- 
pany had established its own 
‘Diamond-Edge” trade-mark. ‘The 
exclusive agency, however, was 
new to the hardware trade. Ex- 
perts freely predicted that it 
meant the finish of Norvell and 
his associates. Instead, it brought 
in a host of new dealers and a 
flood of orders. 

One of the great difficulties of 


ture customers. I don’t remem- 
ber what put the idea in my mind, 
but I remember becoming ob- 
sessed with the thought of what 
the hardware trade was doing to 
its boy customers. The boy came 
in to buy a knife. It was his first 
purchase from a hardware dealer. 
The price generally required the 
outlay of the youngster’s entire 
capital. To him that purchase 
was the most important thing in 
the world, and when he made it he 
was building the foundation for 
his future attitude toward the 
hardware dealer. 


“I determined to get, somehow 


his salesmen how to in- 

struct dealers in the use of 
it. The catalog was put on a stand 
near the door of each shop, so con- 
sumers could turn its pages and 
sell themselves. 

Mr. Norvell was the originator 
of a type of house organ now fa- 
miliar in many lines. He called 
it “The Gimlet” and used the name 
of Mike Kinney—the head team- 
ster—as editor. The book be- 
came so popular with the trade 
that its circulation climbed to 
50,000. 

“The worst mistake I ever made 
was in underestimating that 


book,” said Mr. Norvell. “But it 
turned out to be good business. J 
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was going abroad for a vacation, 
and just before I left I put in a 
line offering to send a coronation 
postcard of the King and Queen 
of England to anybody who would 
write to me in care of my 
London address. That was in 
June, 1911. 

“A few weeks after I landed in 
England I strolled into the offices 
and asked for my mail. Then, as 
an after-thought, I asked if any- 
thing had come in for Mike Kin- 
ney. 

““Are you Mike Kinney?’ asked 
the clerk. ‘We have noth- 
ing but “write” for Mike 


to work just when he planned to 
begin the study of art. So, at 47, 
he started for Europe. 

By that time his daughter was 
an art student. The Norvells took 
up their residence in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris, and for three 
years lived there except while 
they were traveiing about the so- 
cial and art centers of Europe. 

When Mr. McKesson asked Mr. 
Norvell, in January, 1914, to ac- 
quire an interest in the old-estab- 
lished drug manufacturing and 
jobbing firm of which he and Mr. 
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the big retailers and asked for the 
name of an expert on prescrip- 
tions. The expert gave him an in- 
tensive three-hour course in the 
problems of the prescription drug- 
gist, and Norvell asked about a 
thousand questions, taking notes 
of the answers. By the time he 
appeared on the platform he had 
what sounded like an extempo- 
raneous address committed to 
memory on the most technical of 
all drug subjects, “How to Fill a 
Prescription”’—and even the pro- 


“fessors couldn’t find a flaw in it. 


Under his direction, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins stand- 








Kinney. The managing 
director wants to see you.’ 

“We counted exactly 
12,186 postcards.” 

About the time the ham- 
merless shot gun became 
popular he learned that the 
Remington company was 
anxious to dispose of its 
stock of hammer guns, be- 
lieving the demand had 
fallen off. Through his 
contacts with the country 
trade, Norvell knew that 
the hammerless article 
was referred to contempt- 
uously by the farmers as a 
“muley” gun, from the 
term used to describe a 
cow without horns. He 
bought a half-million dol- 
lars’ worth and sold them 
in one year. 

It was Mr. Norvell who 
originated the idea of 
pasting selling descrip- 
tions of tools and other 
hardware specialties on 
every box. A mottled-gray, 
dust-proof display box 
which would not show 
finger marks was another 
of his inventions. It 
dressed up the shelves of 








tomers. 


Building Goodwill 


NE of Mr. Norvell’s original on the 
methods in merchandising 
hardware was the idea of “lead- 
ers,” one of which was a service- 
able ten-cent knife for boy cus- 
Cheap knives were then 
available, but the blades were 
made of pot-metal. The first 
time a boy tried to cut something 
the blade turned, and in his mind 
the hardware dealer became a 
cheat. Mr. Norvell succeeded in 
inducing a progressive cutlery 
manufacturer, who realized the 
advertising value of the propo- 
sition, to produce in 
tities a knife with a hand-honed 
steel blade that would retail at 
not more than ten cents. 
first order,” says Mr. Norvell, 
“was ten thousand dozen. They 


large quan- 


“Our 


ardized their packages and 
sampled potential custo- 
mers all over the United 
States. Their agents called 
physicians and 
druggists. Mr. Norvell 
started a series of monthly 
general letters to drug 
salesmen. They go out 
now once a month to 1,000 
wholesale drug salesmen. 
He began a campaign for 
price maintenance in the 
drug trade, and generally 
followed in drugs exactly 
the same lines that had 
been so successful in hard- 
ware. i 
“Business,” he says, “is 
a study in human nature, 
primarily. Complexity 
blockades it, and simplifi- 
cation leads to profits. We 
try to put all our advertis- 
ing and direct selling mes- 
sages on an A B C basis. 
That was the genius of Mr. 
Simmons. He was forever 
telling me and other asso- 


ciates not to get ‘over their 
sold all over the country, .and heii” which @& fet an 
our name was on every knife. other way of saying to 


avoid dullness. 











“One of the talks that 





most careless dealers. 

Mr. Norvell was the first 
man in the country to establish free 
classes in salesmanship for clerks. 
“The Gimlet,” incidentally, was 
devoted to the interests of the man 
behind the counter and dedicated 
to the retail clerk. 

In 1911, as a consequence of all 
this and innumerable other plans, 
the Norvell-Shapleigh Company 
was doing a business of more than 
$12,000,000 a year. For ten years 
its business had increased at an 
average of a million dollars a year, 
and it ranked as one of the big 
factors in the hardware trade. The 
keen edge had worn off the com- 
petition. Mr. Norvell decided to 
sell out and take a rest. 

An interesting point here is that 
he was really returning to a boy- 
hood ambition. He had always 
wanted to be an artist. But his 
father had business reversals, and 
Norvell had been compelled to go 





Robbins now are the owners, he 
jumped at the chance.. 

“It suddenly ocurred to me that 
I was aching for a job,” he says. 
“The fact that I didn’t know any- 
thing about drugs didn’t bother 
me. I was convinced that the un- 
derlying principles of selling are 
the same in any line.” 

He came back in January, com- 
pleted the deal, went abroad to 
finish some studies in Rome for 
three months, and in the Spring 
returned to the harness. One of 
his experiences illustrates his ca- 
pacity for study and his ability to 
grasp details. There had been 
some criticism of the fact that the 
new manager of the drug company 
was not a professional man. 

Mr. Norvell was invited to give 
a lecture before a post-graduate 
pharmaceutical class at Columbia 
University. He went to one of 


had a great deal to do with 
our hardware success years 
ago related to opening stocks—the 
sale to a man just opening a store. 
We had taken scores of these 
away from our big competitor, the 
Simmons company. It was simple 
enough. I merely tried to put my- 
self in the place of the merchant. 
“What is the frame of mind of 
a man going into a new business? 
It is FEAR. Isnt’ he afraid of be- 
ing charged too much? I made in- 
quiries and learned that is always 
his reaction. But the more I 
thought it over the more I be- 
came convinced that he was being 
afraid of the wrong thing. Fail- 
ures of retail business are due less 
to price than to assortment. It is 
the type of goods, not the price, 
that keeps them from selling and 
forces a man out of business. 


“Accordingly, we established a 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Twelve Tips on 
Business Leadership 


Tip No. 5—Make News—No One—Certainly No One in Business Life—Can 
Afford to Ignore Public Opinion or to Resist It 


F all the facts of our civili- 
() zation, this one stands out 

.above all the others—that 
for better or worse we are what 
the daily Press makes us. 

The daily paper is our School. 
It is our Pulpit. It is very nearly 
our Creator. 

The News dominates us. It has 
taken the place of Church and 
State. We still have the Clergy 
and the Government; but every- 
one knows that they, too, are dom- 
inated by the daily Press. 

So if the news makes us, we 
may well ask—‘tWho makes the 
news?” 

The answer—please note 
it well—is this, the news 


By Herbert N. Casson 


his life for the world to read. 


To tell the truth, the world 
moves along as it does because of 
two pushes a day—one push in the 
morning, from the morning news- 
papers, and one push in the eve- 
ning, from the evening news- 
papers. 

People have short memories. 
They do not even live day by day. 
They live from the morning to the 
evening paper, and from the eve- 
ning to the morning. 

The Press agent knows what 
the Press is. He is one of the few 
people who do. He is one of the 
few people who use the Press, 


shaping a nation’s thoughts. 

A Leader must always be in full 
view. He must stand in the lime- 
light on the stage. He cannot have 
any more privacy than a goldfish. 
No man can be a Leader and a 
modest violet—both. 

Oblivion—that is what a Leader 
must fear above all else. 

Praise helps him along and 
Blame keeps him alive, but Obli- 
vion destroys him. 

Friends and enemies — every 
Leader must have plenty of both. 
But the people know and don’t 
care—they are the ones who will 
drag him down. 

Ii a man or a firm puts 
Dignity above Publicity, 








is made by all those who 
do intéresting and unusual 
things. 

It is made by all sorts of 
people, wise and foolish, 
good and bad, who do 
something that makes 
them conspicuous. 

The Press, in a word, is 
not a person, nor a thing 
in itself. 

It is the daily gossip 
and rumor and scandal and 








WE are made or broken by 
what say — why 
shouldn’t we face this fact? 


W 


people 


E must take the world as we 
find it and then, as far as 
our strength will go, we must 
shape it to our own liking. 


down it goes. Have we 
not hundreds of examples 
of this? 

If a banker or a manu- 
facturer or a_ statesman 
tries to lead the public 
from a private office, they 
will soon find that they are 
Generals without armies. 

Stay with the crowd and 
let the crowd know where 
you are—there is a blunt 











tip for would-be Leaders 





circumstance. 

The Press is a vast hop- 
per into which people throw any- 
thing they please, very nearly. 

It is as much a part of the na- 
tion as the heart is a part of the 
human body. 

It is Public Opinion, which is 
more powerful than gold or Gov- 
ernments or the armies of the 
world. 

No one—certainly no one in 
business life—can afford to ignore 
Public Opinion or to resist it. 

Rockefeller, the richest man in 
America, tried to ignore it. He 
refused to take any interest in the 
daily Press. He believed that 
slanders would die out, and that 
in the end the truth would prevail. 

He was mistaken. His company, 
which is one of the ablest and 
most honest companies in Amer- 
ica, was smashed by Public Opin- 
ion into 35 fragments. 

Not till then did Rockefeller 
change his mind. To-day he knows 
better. He sees reporters and al- 
lows himself to be photographed. 
He has even written the story of 


instead of merely accepting it. 

The Press agent has made most 
of our actors and actresses. He 
has pulled trades down and put 
trades up. He has elected Mem- 
bers of Congress and created 
Prime Ministers. 

The sporting editor has made 
our champions the national he- 
roes; the financial editor decides 
the fate of most flotations and 
the society editor opens or shuts 
the door of social prestige to those 
who try to enter. 

But what has this to do with 
Leadership? Much. In _ these 
days of Public Opinion, no Leader 
can hope to win unless he knows 
how to guide the gossip of the 
day—unless he knows how to 
Make News. 

The news creates the Leaders. 
Consequently, a Leader must con- 
cern himself with the news and 
control it as far as he can. 

A Hermit cannot be a Leader. A 
man who lives in retirement can- 
not be a powerful influence in 


to think about. 
“Ah, but must I be 


blatant?” asks a man who has 
more education than common 
sense. No, you need not be 


blatant, but you must make your- 
self heard. You must not be 
dumb. 

If you have a dread of publicity, 
then sell out and live in retirement 
among your roses and rhododen- 
drons and other dumb things. 

Retire or join a monastery or 
the Civil Service, but don’t try to 
make yourself believe that you are 
a man of business or large affairs. 

Merit alone is not enough. I 
wish it were. I find that I have 
to spend half of my time in pro- 
ducing something and the other 
half in making a fuss about it. 

We are made or broken by what 
people say—why shouldn’t we face 
this fact? 

We must take the world as we 
find it and then, as far as our 
strength will go, we must shape it 
to our own liking. 

If you want to be a Leader, you 
must find out how to Make News. 
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Can All Our Railroads 


Be “Fordized’’? 


‘Ford Has Already Made His Mark Upon Our Railroads,” Says Hungerford, 
and He Adds That Ford’s Railroad the D. T. & I., Probably Will 
Become, Mile for Mile, the World’s Most Profitable 
Line—Lavish Electrification Plans 


ITH his principles of the 
W management of men firm- 
ly installed upon the De- 
troit, Toledo and Ironton, and the 
property cleaned up and placed in 
good order for the first time in its 
history, Henry Ford still faced the 
great problem of making it in 
every way a thoroughly efficient 
railroad. As has been shown al- 
ready in these articles, he had pur- 
chased a road, not merely run down 
and neglected, but, in the first in- 
stance, badly planned. It runs a 
wildly roundabout course from De- 
troit south to Ironton. It does not 
even possess its own rails for all of 
that distance, but twice has to go 
upon those of its competitors, al- 
ways a rather unfortunate arrange- 
ment. An _ airline—reasonably 
straight—between Detroit and 
Ironton would go in from thirty- 
five to forty miles less distance 
than the wobbly present main line 
of the D. T. & I. © 

No one is more cognizant of all 
this than Mr. Ford himself. He 
did not buy the D. T. & I. with his 
eyes shut. From the outset, he was 
fully aware of its grave physical 
handicaps. But its possibilities—as 
an interchange line and as an ab- 
solutely free pathway to and from 
his Detroit plants—far outweighed 
these. Therefore, he decided that 
he would take it, just as it stood, 
clean it up, put his principles of 
management into effect upon it, 
and all the time make a careful 
study of it, as to its future possi- 
bilities. 

The first of these things having 
been done in the six years that he 
has held title to the property, the 
time has now arrived for its phy- 
sical betterment and_ perfection, 
upon a large scale—has not only 
arrived but is just a little passed. 
For Ford already is spending mil- 
lions of dollars upon the perman- 
ent structure of the D. T. & I. He 
is radically changing it and en- 
larging its capacity. He is doing 
both the expected and—being 


Henry Ford—the unexpected as 
well. 


By Edward Hungerford 

















Henry Ford scorns elaborate organization. 
has no office. “When I interviewed him,” says Edward Hungerford, “it 


was in the office of the vice-president of all his properties.” 


Ford asserts that he himself 


There is a 


classic story about the big chief of the enterprise that, when they came to 
him for a sizable appropriation for an addition to a headquarters building 
to accommodate the files, he replied with the quiet smile that is so char- 


acteristic of him: 


“Wouldn’t it be better to destroy that accumulation of 


_ files?” Which presently was done. 


We shall begin with the expect- 
ed. 

It was natural to suppose that he 
would try to correct the rounda- 
bout pathway of the road. In its 
northermost stretch it makes a 
most abrupt turn as it reaches in 
and out of Tecumseh, Michigan. 
There also is near Adrian a very 
bad grade for southbound trains. 
All of these, as well as a number of 
miles of trackage rights over the 


New York Central, will be avoided 
by the new 56-mile double-tracked 
cutoff which Mr. Ford is building 
between Durban, Michigan, and a 
noint just south of Napoleon, Ohio. 
When this is completed, the dis- 
tance between Detroit and Ironton 
will have been shortened more than 
twenty miles—and from one hour 
to two hours saved in the running 
time of each throuch freight over 
the road. 
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Eventually Ford expects to have 
the entire road from Detroit to the 
Ohio River double-tracked, and in 
good running condition. When 
that is done he no longer will have 
to have his coal brought from his 
mines over the low-grade lines of 
his competitors as far as Toledo. 
It will come all the way on his own 
efficient road. The 60-pound rail is 
gone; it has been replaced by uni- 
form 90-pound rail, which soon will 
be of the 39-foot length which now 
is being made standard on the best 
of our roads. Rock ballast and bal- 
last of slag—this last obtained 
from Ford’s own blast furnace at 
River Rouge—have been laid from 
one end of it to the other. It is 
all good track now; few of the big 
roads can boast better. 

Another large step in the physi- 
cal perfecting of the property is to 
be the elimination of two rather 
bad grade crossings with other 
railroads—with the New York 
Central at a point some twenty 
milés west of Toledo, and with the 
Pennsylvania just east of Lima. 


the engines, in gleaming nickel- 
plate against the black background 
of the tender sides. Of late some 
of our roads have indulged in the 
rather picayune economy of re- 
moving their names or their ini- 
tials entirely from their motive- 
power. Which seems to be absurd 
enough to be beneath contempt. 

Now for the unexpected: 

Mr. Ford has moved rather slow- 
ly in the matter of buying steam 
power for the D. T. & L., for the 
simple reason that he has become 
wildly enthusiastic over the elec- 
tric locomotive. 
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The extreme high-speed trains that 
run upon each of these roads form 
a good deal of a barrier to the traf- 
fic that must cross them at grade, 
to say nothing of the danger risk 
that always is involved. The line 
must be absolutely clear for at least 
fifteen or twenty miles ahead of 
the “Twentieth Century,” which 
means of itself an absolute tie-up 
of crossing traffic for about as 
many minutes. No wonder that the 
railroaders hate to take their trains 
across these rails. 

Upon the Ford road small things 
are not neglected. The bright mark- 
ing of the line, with its attractive 
monogram trade-mark, is carried 
forth not only at stations where 
other roads intersect it, but also 
upon the viaducts which carry it 
over the highways. There is a dis- 
tinct morale value to all of this. 
And that is why the monogram is 
always placed upon the tenders of 


“There is no question about it,” 
he told me. “It is the locomotive, 
not only of the future, but of to- 
day. We had thought of building 
big new roundhouses down the 
line. Now that is completely out 
of my mind. Each one of these big 
new electric engines is its own 
round-house, its own power-sta- 
tion, its own repair-shop. We 
have built one already and we in- 
tend to go right on building oth- 
ers, until we have the entire line 
electrified; from here to the Ohio 
River.” 

This is indeed radical. At a time 
when most of our railroad execu- 
tives are moving rather cautiously 
in the adaption of electric power to 
their tractive problems—few of 
them can see it as yet, unless there 
is great density of traffic or good 
water-powers fairly close at hand 
—Ford is striking out boldly. 

At his suggestion, I went out 
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and rode on the first of his electric 
engines, just now completed. While 
its machinery is Westinghouse 
built, the locomotive, itself, is in 
every way a Ford output, having 
been built at the Highland Park 
plant. It cost to build the tidy 
sum of three-quarters of a million 
dollars. (Although Mr. Ford ex- 
plains that $350,000 of this figure 
went into experimentation; an 
expenditure which would not have 
to be repeated in building another 
engine.) 

Gradually Ford is shifting the 
Detroit terminals of his railroad. 





Two Views of the electrified section of 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. Con- 
crete arches support the overhead 
wires. A single line of the arches 
leads north from the Flat Rock Yard 
and all the way to the River Rouge, 
sixteen or seventeen miles distant. The 
two upright supports and the half-seg- 
ments of the overhead portions of the 
arches were cast to a standard and 
in a single casting plant. Then they 
were taken out to their proper posi- 
tions and quickly set up in their proper 
places. So well have they been stand- 
ardized that it is easily possible to 
adapt them either to two parallel 
tracks, or to any other multiple tracks. 


The original terminals of the De- 
troit, Toledo and Ironton, al- 
though fairly well located for the 
freight needs of its general pat- 
ronage, are poorly placed for the 
Ford business. Therefore, he be- 
gan, nearly two years ago, the con- 
struction of a short terminal 
freight line, from his River Rouge 
plant—at Fordson—to the main 
line of his railroad at a point 
known as Flat Rock, about seven- 
teen miles out of Detroit. Here 
he also has begun industrial de- 
velopment. A new bridge of the 
railroad over the Grand River not 
only accommodates a parallel high- 
way, but, built solidly of concrete, 
serves as a dam and enables Ford 
to generate electric power for his 
new headlight factory close by. 
But by far the most important 
thing at Flat Rock is the great new 
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Mr. Ford has moved rather slowly in the matter of buying steam power for the D. T. & I. for the simple reason that he 


has become wildly enthusiastic over the electric locomotive. 


Above is shown the first of his electric engines. 


While its 


machinery is Westinghouse built, the locomotive itself is in every way a Ford output. It was built and fitted out at the 
Highland Park plant, and cost to build the tidy sum of $750,000 


terminal yard of the D. T. & I, 
where through freight trains for 
the south are already being as- 
sembled and started on their way. 
The yard is fed constantly by the 
two branches reaching northward ; 
the one, the former main stem, 
reaching up into the Detroit city 
terminal, and the other, the brand- 
new route, up into the heart of 
the Ford plants at River Rouge. 

The yard is planned for to-mor- 
row. Upon its perfectly straight 
tracks, 3,700 freight-cars, of the 
largest size, can be marshaled, 
shifted and re-assembled. It is per- 
fectly simple and tremendously 
efficient. The business of the D. 
T. & I. will have to double its 
present large volume before it even 
begins to be crowded. After 
which there is a plan and plenty of 
room for its easy expansion. 

In one thing it differs radically 
from any other great railroad yard 
in the world; its tracks run for 
miles under a steady succession of 
handsome concrete arches. These 
form the support for the overhead 
wires of the electric operation that 
soon will be used exclusively with- 
in it. A single line of the arches 
leads north from the Flat Rock 
yard and all the way to the River 
Rouge, sixteen or seventeen miles 
distant. 

Ordinarily you do not see much 
solid and permanent overhead con- 
struction here in the United States. 
It reminded me of the very best 
work that was being done in Ger- 
many prior to the war.. With us, 
usually, a pair of trolley poles, with 
a wire stretched between them and 
over the tracks, upon which may be 
affixed the trolley-wires, has suf- 
ficed for our electric railway oper- 
ation. Sometimes only a bracket, 


like an outstretched arm—from a 
single pole—does. In a few cases 
—notably on the New Haven, just 
outside of New York—lightly con- 
structed steel arches are used. 


A New Type of Motive Power 

All of these seem flimsy, com- 
pared with the job on the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton. That over- 
head construction, in vista looking 
like nothing quite so much as a 
view up a well-night endless tun- 
nel, seems builded to await king- 
dom come. And yet, as it was ex- 
plained to me, it was all rather 
simply done. The two upright sup- 
ports and the half-segments of the 
overhead portions of the arches 
were cast to a standard and in a 
single casting plant. Then they 
were taken out to their proper posi- 
tions and easily and quickly set up 

in their proper places. So well 
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The Ford Motor Company’s River 
Rouge power plant, which supplies 
current for the D. T. & I. 


have they been standardized that 
it is easily possible to adapt them ; 
either to two parallel tracks, or to 
any other multiple of tracks. 

All very simple, and all very 
solid. For there is a real reason for 
the extra-substantial construction 
of this overhead work. You could 
have trusted Henry Ford for that, 
every time. The electric current 
from which his locomotives will 
derive their power comes to them 
in an alternating single-phase (25 
cycles) at the tremendous energy 
of 23,000 volts. It hardly would 
do to risk having an overhead wire 
with such a super-current flopping 
down to the ground. 

Of late a good deal has been 
written about a very new type of 
railroad locomotive—an electric en- 
gine which runs trolleyless and 
needs no central power-station. It 
consists of a high-powered, inter- 
nal-combustion Diesel engine, 
which in turn drives a generator 
which produces current for heavy 
motors set directly upon the driv- 
ing trucks. In other words, the lo- 
comotive is its own power-station. 

In the Ford locomotive, while of 
this general type, one essential dif- 
ference exists. Despite Mr. Ford’s 
great ability in the design of the 
internal combustion engine, the 
Diesel feature is omitted. In its 
place there is a huge motor, driven 
by the 23,000-volt alternating cur- 
rent from the trolley wire overhead, 
which in its own turn drives a gen- 
erator, producing a 1,500-volt di- 
rect current for consumption in the 
engine’s great driving motor. It 
is a brand-new type, and a very in- 
teresting one. In the opinion of its 
designers, a perfect control is thus 
assured. 

The locomotive in its entirety 
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consists of two self-contained 
synchronized units. Either is in- 
dependent, and can be run entirely 
separate from the other. I rode in 
a single unit; its twin was in the 
shop undergoing some slight read- 
justment. Yet that single unit was 
a complete engine. With no diffi- 
culty whatsoever, we picked up 
some seventy cars, loaded and un- 
loaded, but containing altogether 
some 3,000 tons of freight, and car- 
ried them from the River Rouge 
down to Flat Rock, at from thirty 
to thirty-five miles an hour. This 
was real performance. And yet 
the engine had hardly been a full 
week in service. The technical ex- 
perts were still fussing about her. 

We picked up and stopped, as 
quickly and as easily as the finest 
of Mr. Ford’s Lincoln cars might 
be expected to do the trick. We 
took a string of forty or fifty cars 
from the Kiver Rouge terminal 
down to the Wabash junction, two 
miles distant, and set them out as 
precisely as an old experienced en- 
gineer might be expected with his 
switch-engine to handle a car 
which he had been cautioned to 
give delicate treatment. A mother 
could not have put down a babe 
more carefully. If the electric en- 
gine does not save breakage claims 
to the Ford road, I shall be aston- 
ished. 

When the two units of this 
giant locomotive are coupled to- 
gether—still under the precise 
control of a single engineer—more 
than 8,000 tons can easily be hand- 
led by it, at thirty miles an hour. 
This equals and slightly exceeds 
the pulling power and the speed 
of the largest and most efficient 
steam locomotives that have yet 
been built. High efficiency is the 
answer to the electric locomotive. 
Not even a Henry Ford could pay 


$750,000 for a locomotive—or even 
a mere $400,000—unless he had 
reasonable assurance that it was 
going to pay its way. The half- 
engine upon which I rode was 
doing the work of three of the or- 
dinary yard-engines of the D. T. & 
I. At each end of its run, where 
the electrical installation had not 
been entirely completed, a switch 
engine worked breathlessly to 
keep pace with it. And yet its run 
was nearly seventeen miles, and 
we paused several times to pick 
up or set out cars as we went our 
way. 

The Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
should yet be—and probably will 
be—mile for mile, the most profit- 
able railroad, not only in the 
United States, but in the entire 


world. Assured of continuing 
heavy tonnage, with a _ recon- 
structed direct line and with 


plenty of capital at its command 
at all times, it can hardly fail of 
overwhelming success. That 
Ford’s ideas of organization and 
administration and the manage- 
ment of men will be factors in this 
success, no intelligent man will 
deny. How large factors they will 
be is problematical. But the fact 
remains that they have helped and 
they will continue to help in mak- 
ing the erstwhile Cinderella of our 
railroad world into the richest of 
all the great American railroad 
family. 

The real value to the nation at 
large of such an experiment as 
has been going on across the states 
of Ohio and Michigan lies, in the 
long run, in the possibilities of its 
adaption to other railroads. In a 
preceding article when I dwelt at 
some length on the actual work- 
ing out of the Ford principles of 
the management of men, as they 
applied to the Detroit, Toledo and 
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Ironton, I expressed some real 
doubt as to the application of very 
many of them upon the American 
railroad of to-day. Our average 
single system to-day is far too big 
(even though the vague consolida- 
tion plans now being batted about 
would make them considerably 
larger) and the problems of proper 
and intensive inspection and 
supervision have almost gone be- 
yond the capacities of their oper- 
ating officers, brilliant and capable 
as they may be. The very nature 
of a railroad—a long, ribbon-like 
strip upon which groups of men, 
small or large, are employed at ir- 
regular intervals—is of itself a 
great problem in its management. 
Mr. Ford and his associates have 
succeeded to a remarkable degree 
in establishing inspection and 
supervision and a very precise 
sort of discinline upon their rail- . 
road property. Still it must not 
be forgotten that that property is 
but 468 miles in length, all told. 
Our sizable American railroads to- 
day are five, ten, twenty times as 
large. All of which may easily be 
turned around into an argument 
for the comparatively small and 
compact system. 

The thing cannot be dismissed 
quite so lightly as this, however. 
It does have application to almost 
any railroad in the United States. 
To illustrate: If Ford can show 
that he can abolish the cumber- 
some and ofttimes unfair train- 
mile payment system and show in 
his substitute—the flat hour-rate 
system—that the men do not loaf, 
but render a full day’s actual work 
for a full day’s pay, he will have 
done something very definite. But 
this he already has proved—con- 
clusively. If it can now be shown 
that the method can be extended 


(Continued om page 42) 
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The Flat Rock freight yards of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad. The yard is planned for to-morrow. Upon its 
perfectly straight tracks 3,700 freight-cars, of the largest size, can be marshaled, shifted and re-assembled. The business 
of the D. T. & I. will have to double its present volume before it even begins to be crowded 
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Folks Are Like Boats 


Some folks are like row-boats, 
for they have to be pulled wher- 


ever they go. Sometimes it is a 
hard struggle to keep them point- 
ed in the right direction. 

Others are like sail-boats. If 
the wind blows east, that’s their 
direction. If it blows west, they 
go that way. Of course, it is pos- 
sible for them to “beat against the 
wind,” but they don’t often do it. 
They are inclined to follow every 
wind of emotion and popular sen- 
timent. 

Others still are like power-boats 
who drive against the wind or tide 
and, in the face of great difficul- 
ties, keep their even course. 

Which will you try to be like ?— 
Saturday Morning Review. 

x O* 


He who can suppress a mo- 
ment’s anger may prevent a day 
of sorrow.—The Commonwealth- 
er. 

a a 

The subjects which now interest 
diplomacy have changed so enor- 
mously during the short forty 
years that I have had anything to 
do with the business that the out- 
look of the various Foreign Of- 
fices or State Departments, of the 
world, has perceptibly altered. 
The great change that has come 
over them has been the convic- 
tion that economic causes domi- 
nate history and that if you want 
to find the cause of conflicts be- 
tween countries you can generally 
say with truth, “Look for the dol- 
lar, or the franc, or the pound, or 
the goods that you purchase there- 
with.”—Sir Esme Howard, Brit- 


ish Ambassador to the U. S. 
* *k Ox 


The way to success is to show 
that you are not afraid of any- 
body except God and His final 
verdict—-Woodrow Wilson. 

* *k 
We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a 
dial. 
We should count time by heart- 
throbs. 

He most lives 

Who thinks, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. 
—Philip James Bailey. 


The Quitter 


You’re sick of the game? 
now that’s a shame; 

You’re young and you're brave 
and you're bright. 

You’ve had a raw deal, I know, 
but don’t squeal, 

Buck up, do your darndest, and 
fight. 

It’s the plugging away that will 
win you the day, 

So don’t be a piker, old pard. 


Well, 


Just draw on your grit; it’s so 
easy to quit— 


It’s the keeping your chin up 
that’s hard. 

It’s easy to cry that you’re beaten 
and die, 


It’s easy to crawfish and crawl, 

But to fight and to fight, when 
hope’s out of sight, 

Why, that’s the best game of them 
all. 


And though you come out of each 
gruelling bout, 

All broken and beaten and scarred, 

Just have one more try. It’s dead 
easy to die, 

It’s the keeping on living 
hard. 


—Fleet Reserve Bulletin. 
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A Text 
A FOOL uttereth all his mind, 


but a wise man keepeth it in 
till afterward.—Proverbs 29:11. 


Sent in by R. Dick, Chicago, 
Ill. What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 
lo senders of texts used. 




















If you are going to do business 
with a man it is essential that 
you should have some intelligent 
idea of what he wants, his cus- 
toms and his background . . . If 
I were sending a representative 
to Spain, or wished to do business 
with Spanish people, I would 
make him learn an old Spanish 
proverb which runs, “Cortesia de 
boca mucho vale y poca cuesta: 
Politness is worth much and costs 
little.’"—Hon. Alexander P. Moore, 
former United States Ambassa- 
dor to Spain. 
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The day of the domination of a 
few families over a business has 
changed, and the wide holding of 
stock has made business adminis- 
tration in the nature of a public 


trust. Business is becoming more 
stable and fortunes made by a sin- 
gle stroke are becoming fewer 
and fewer. Careful attention and 
precision as to details are more 
valuable than bold strokes of ge- 
nius.—David T. Houston, presi- 
dent Bell Telephone Securities 
Company. 
x * 

No person will have occasion to 
complain of the want of time, who 
never loses any.—Thomas Jeffer- 


son. 
xk * * 


I would have inscribed on the 
curtains of your bed and the walls 
of your chamber: “If you do not 
rise early, you cannot make prog- 
ress in anything.”—Chatham. 

* * * 


There is no better ballast for 
keeping the mind steady on _ its 
keel, and saving it from all risk of 
crankiness, than business.—Low- 
ell. 


* * * 


Do a little more and do it a lit- 
tle better than the boss expects. 
It’s all right to suggest changes 
and improvements in the business 
after you have made a_ success 
yourself; but first buckle down 
and make a success of just one job 
—yourself. You can’t grow with- 
out working. I have always heard 
about “easy money,” but I have 
never seen any of it. All the suc- 
cessful men whom I know are 
dynamos for work. They may 
have ugly dispositions and other 
failings but they are all great 
workers. Men who get their money 
through speculation or inheritance 
usually lose it. The really big 
men of America have won their 
spurs by doing what they didn’t 
want to do when they didn’t want 
to do it—Roger W. Babson. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author's name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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Are the Days of the “Tramp” 
Steamer Gone Forever? 


Popularly Accepted Pre-War Ratio of Two-Thirds “Tramps” and One-Third 
Liners No Longer Holds Good—Why Liner Is Driving the “Tramp” 
Off the Seas and What it Means to Business 


By E. S. Gregg 


Chief, Transportation Division, U. S. Department of Commerce 


SHIP sailing on regular sche- 

dule between determined ports 
has been called by Kipling, 
with his usual felicity of phrase, a 
“lady.” In contrast, the general trad- 
ing vessel going everywhere in search 
of cargo and rarely plying between 
the same two ports is called in equally 
picturesque language a “tramp.” 

You have seen tramps coming into 
harbor, with brown rust on their 
stacks and splotches of red oxide 
paint on their dingy sides. They are 
drab in appearance, yet romance 
clings to them. They sail to India 
for jute, to Zamboanga tor copra, 
to Iquique for nitrate. They go into 
all the out-of-the-way places in the 
world which regular liners do not 
visit and most individuals never ex- 
pect to see. Are these intriguing ships 
about to disappear? 

The ocean-borne trade of the world 
is carried by two types of vessels— 
liners and tramps. Liners ply be- 
tween their terminals almost as regu- 
larly as railroad trains. Tramps, in 
contrast, have no fixed routes or regu- 
lar sailing schedules, but go from 
port to port wherever cargo offers. 
They respond to the demand for ship 
tonnage resulting from the seasonal 
movement of crops, and call at ports 
where the volume of traffic is so small 
that it must accumulate for weeks 
or even months before there is suffi- 
cient to attract a ship. 


Pioneers of Ocean Routes 


Steamships in liner trades are 
operated by their corporate owners; 
tramp ships most frequently are 
offered for charter to any one who 
desires to move a shipload of cargo 
at one time. 

The chief distinction between the 
tramp ship and the liner is in regular- 
ity of employment. Structurally each 
type merges into the other with 
respect to both speed and size. The 
liner furnishes service in times of 
prosperity or depression. The tramp 
ship offers itself usually at times and 
places where the demand for trans- 
portation exceeds the facilities offered 
by liners or where no liner facilities 
are available. It is the drudge of the 
seas, carrying the dirty and bulky 


cargoes which have great weight or 
bulk in proportion to value and which 
move for only a few months each 
year. 

Again, tramp ships are and always 
have been pioneers opening up new 
ocean routes. These unprepossessing 
vessels go to dozens of small ports, 
picking up a few tons of cargo here 
and there. And, as was the way with 
Daniel Boone, whom settlers crowded 
out, the ocean pioneers are displaced 
by liners when the trade of a region 
assumes considerable volume and 
moves with some regularity through- 
out the year. 

In the early days of shipping prac- 
tically all vessels were tramps; that 
is, they went to many ports in helter- 
skelter order and maintained no regu- 


nature of common carriers under cor- 
porate ownership. Steam made great- 
er speed possible and iron and steel 
greater size. These changes required 
larger amounts of capital in fewer 
hands. At the same time the volume 
of oversea trade was steadily grow- 
ing, communication was becoming 
quicker, the tempo of business in- 
creased. Trade came to demand 
regular sailings at predetermined in- 
tervals. The peak shipments of agri- 
cultural products in harvest time be- 
gan to be smoothed out and distri- 
buted throughout the year. The 
ocean. trade of the world tended to- 
ward the liner and away from the 
tramp. 

Before the war, tramps were con- 
sidered to outnumber liners, and to 
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A combination passenger-cargo liner 


larity of service. It was not until 
1814 that a regular American ship- 
ping line was established. In England 
this development occurred perhaps 
twenty-five years earlier. But for 
one hundred years each change in 
shipbuilding—from sail to steam in 
the first half, and from wood to iron 
to steel in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century—helped the liner and 
handicapped the tramp ship. Ships 
became less the mercantile ventures 
of individuals and assumed more the 


account for the largest part of the 
world’s ship-tonnage. The popular 
idea on this subject was derived in 
large part from a study made by Sir 
Norman Hill, secretary of the Liver- 
pool Steamship Owners’ Association, 
in which he pointed out that British. 
liners in oversea trades in 1913. 
amounted to 1,200 ships aggregating 
4,200,000 net tons, and tramps to- 
2,400 of 5,760,000 tons. In other 


words, liners were one-third of the 
number and 42 per cent. of the ton- 
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nage of the British merchant fleet. 
This figure of one-third liners and 
two-thirds tramps struck the popular 
fancy and became embedded in com- 
mon knowledge. 

The statement was true, however, 
only of British ships. The fleets of 
other countries, especially those of 
Germany, Italy, and France, even be- 
fore the war, were largely made up of 
liners. Further, liners are usually 
much faster than tramp ships. If an 
average speed of 8 knots is assured 
for general trading vessels and 16 
knots for the ships in liner services, 
British liners in 1913 would have 
contributed 60 per cent. of the space 








available to shippers on the routes 
served by them. This percentage can 
logically be considered as a minimum 
for the shipping of all countries. 

Liners to-day furnish about 80 per 
cent. of the total space offered to 
shippers and passengers in trans- 
oceanic trades, according to an analy- 
sis recently made by the Department 
of Commerce. It was not possible to 
deterrsine accurately the percentage 
of space available for passengers on 
the large liners, but this factor, from 
the information available, would not 
change the result more than two or 
three points. The accompanying 
table gives the results of this study. 
The figures are based on an exami- 
nation, voyage by voyage, of the ships 
active in 1922. Later figures were not 
available for some foreign countries, 
but certain checks indicate that the 
situation has changed little since 1922 
and the changes have been away from 
the tramp. 

Clearances of vessels with cargo are 
used instead of the actual tonnage 
of ships because the former repre- 
sents the use to which ships are put, 
while the latter does not take into 
account the number of trips ships 
make in a year. 

This decrease in the proportion of 
facilities offered by tramp ships has 
been due to several causes. In the 
first place there has been a decided 
tendency toward specialization of 
types of ships. At one time, most 
of the oil of the world, both refined 
and crude, was carried in containers. 
To-day, 961 tank ships aggreagting 
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5,157,000 tons, carry in bulk most 
of the petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts in oversea trade. Large fleets 
of fruit ships on regular schedule 
now transport the tropical fruits in 
international commerce. A few cargo 
ships are still chartered to carry 
bananas from Central America to the 
United States, but the percentage of 
loss is so high when shipments are 
made this way that the specialized 
types have practically driven out the 
tramps. 

Another cause of the decline of 
the general trading vessel is the in- 
crease of industrial carriers, vessels 
owned by corporations and carrying 
largely or wholly the products of 
such organizations. The most strik- 
ing example in this country is the 
large fleet of the United States Steel 
Products Corporation, which oper- 
ates, under the trade name of the 








Above—A cargo ship which can be 

used either as a cargo liner or a 

tramp ship. Below—A tanker. To- 

day 961 tank ships aggregating 5,- 

157,000 tons carry in bulk most of 

the petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts in oversea trade 


Isthmian Line, thirty-seven modern 
cargo ships. Before the war this cor- 
poration was a frequent charterer of 
tramp ships. The Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation’s combination ore and 
oil carriers illustrate, not only the ten- 
dency toward industrial carriers, but 
also toward specialization of types. 
Other examples are the Coastwise 
Transportation Company’s fleet of 
colliers and the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company’s special sulphur carriers. 
Ordinarily both coal and sulphur are 
largely carried by tramps. 

A third factor has contributed : the 
increasing specialization and inter- 
dependence of world trade which has 
resulted in part from improved and 
rapid communications has placed a 
new emphasis upon regular and fre- 
quent steamship services. Such serv- 
ices can be depended upon only from 
large and established steamship com- 
panies. The traders-of the world, 
especially in the post-war boom and 
collapse, had unfortunate experiences 
with new and too frequently irrespon- 
sible steamship companies. As a re- 
sult, shippers prefer regular lines, 
and fewer tramps are chartered and 
placed on berth. 

Another trend in line with this may 
be mentioned. Merchandising methods 
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Clearances of Ships With Cargo 


(Thousands of net tons) 


to Asia via Panama and 


Europe to Australia.............+++- 
Europe to S. America............++. 


Total Liners Per cent liners 
25,832 20,796 
2,016 1,709 85 
294 208 72 
845 652 77 
1,390 1,205 94 
2,852 2,139 75 
6,384 6,107 95 
1,926 1,519 80 
2,060 1,802 87 
5,918 4,379 74 
49,517 40,516 81 
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have changed materially since the 


war. The impoverishment of certain 
countries and the wide fluctuations of 
foreign exchange rates have caused 
orders to be placed in small quantities 
for immediate shipment, and stocks 
to be reduced to a minimum. Two 
examples will suffice. Before the 
war practically all the lumber trade 
out of the Gulf to Europe was in 
tramp ships. Part of this was due 
to the absence of sufficient liner serv- 
ices and part to the practice of Euro- 
pean customers in keeping large 
stocks. Since the war Europe has 
been buying from hand to mouth. 
The Shipping Board has established 
several lines out of Gulf ports to Eu- 
rope. Few ships are now chartered 
to carry lumber from the Gulf across 
the North Atlantic. Similarly in the 
grain and flour trade of the North 
Atlantic, the tendency is toward 
smaller and more frequent shipments. 
In 1924 over 80 per cent. of the grain 
out of New York went in parcel lots 
by liners. In recent months the car- 
riage of these commodities by tramps 
has fallen off to such an extent that 
it has been difficult to keep up an 
index number of trip charter rates. 


Where Tramps and Liners Compete. 


For the reasons mentioned above, 
especially the development of indus- 
trial carriers and the preference of 
shippers for established services, the 
tramp ship and the liner come into 
competition in the case of only a few 
commodities which move in bulk. 
Liners frequently find it impossible to 
fill their holds with the more profit- 
able high-class freight. In order to 
make use of space which would not 
otherwise be utilized, they bid for 
certain commodities which would nor- 
mally move in full shiploads. These 
commodities are called “berth car- 
goes” and the rates made on them 
by liners are called “berth rates.” 
The berth cargoes commonly obtained 
in New York for European destina- 
tions are grain, cotton, cottonseed oil, 
provisions, and sack flour. Out of 
Southern ports additional berth com- 
modities are rice, pine, hardwoods, 
rosin, and turpentine. 

It will be noted that these commodi- 
ties move in bulk. Individual ship- 
pers usually have large lots of them 
for shipment. The exporter who has 
only a small shipment of a few dozen 
cases has no alternative but to use 
liners which specialize in handling 
many lots of small shipments. A 
shipper of typical tramp commodities, 
on the other hand, usually has enough 
of these commodities to take up the 
entire capacity of a ship and conse- 
quently has the choice of chartering 
a-ship or of shipping in lots by liners. 
Usually he will charter a tramp ship 
because this method of transportation 
is cheaper. But in a large port where 
many liners call, there will ordinarily 


be a good deal of surplus liner space 
which the shipping companies have 
not been able to fill with high-class 
freight. Liners must sail, even if some 
space is unused, or they may take 
what extra cargo they can obtain at 
any rate above handling charges. 
Since the shippers of grain, cotton, 
etc., normally have sufficient cargo 
to fill a chartered ship, the liner in 
order to get these commodities must 
come into direct competition with 
tramp ships. This competition means 
that the liner must quote rates ap- 
proximating those prevailing for 
tramp tonnage. It will be noticed, 
however, that berth cargoes carried 
by liners represent an encroachment 
of the liner into the domain of the 
tramp. The tramp seems everywhere 
to be on the defensive. 


Tramps Not Likely to Disappear 


It is not likely that the tramp ship 
will entirely disappear. Calvin and 
Stuart, in their recent book “The 
Merchant Shipping Industry,” give 
this admirable summary of the situa- 
tion: 

“The fact that liners have absorbed 
the greater part of the traffic now 
handled by tramps in the principal 
world trades and that this tendency 
continues, does not mean that the 
tramp will be completely displaced. 
The natural field of the tramp is in 
the trade of regions whose volume of 
international traffic is too small to 
warrant the establishment of liner 
services operating the year round. It 
will be many years before the com- 
mercial frontier completely disap- 
pears, and there will always be regions 
whose contribution to traffic does not 
justify the establishing of liner serv- 
ices. 

“A second field in which the tramp 
will hold permanent sway is in the 
transportation of certain very cheap 
and bulk commodities such as ore, 
coal, and other crude raw products, 
which, because of the difficulty of 
carrying them with other commodities 
without injury to the latter, and be- 
cause of their cheapness, must be 
carried at extremely low rates such 
as only the slow-going tramp can 
profitably accept. Many of these 
commodities move between certain 
regions in sufficient volume and with 
sufficient regularity to warrant liner 
services of slow-going ships of the 
tramp type. 

“A certain amount of tramp ton- 
nage will always be necessary to take 
care of the peak seasonal volume of 
traffic. A supply of tramp tonnage 
which may be shifted from trade to 
trade to supplement the liners during 
the season of heavy traffic is necessary 
to give the world’s ocean transpor- 
tation services the requisite flexi- 
bility.” 

The decline of the tramp ship is of 
significance to American business men 
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in two ways. In the last three or 
four decades there have been few 
tramp ships under the American flag. 
What little oversea shipping this 
country has possessed has offered 
almost entirely liner services. In the 
old days the keen competition of 
tramp ships made the maintenance of 
regular liner services hazardous and 
too frequently unprofitable. The de- 
creasing competition of tramp ships 
thus helps the re-establishment of an 
American merchant marine. 

When the competition of tramp 
ships was keener than at present, the 
steamship companies in a trade found 
it necessary to get together in con- 
ferences to protect themselves and to 
stabilize rates. In effect they fixed 
rates on general and miscellaneous 
cargo. Stable rates are an advantage 
to the shipper insofar as they make 
planning ahead possible, but they are 
a disadvantage if the level is too high. 
The passing of the tramp ship has 
brought the subject of steamship con- 
ferences and the control of ocean 
freight rates into prominence. This 
subject will be treated in a later 
article. 





The Way It Always Works 


ERE is a bit of French alle- 
gory that points a moral 
worth remembering: 

A portrait painter sat in his favor- 
ite café sipping his wine. His first 
small bottle finished, he was about to 
order another when his eye fell on 
a headline in the Figaro, “Hard 
Times Are Coming,” so instead of 
ordering his usual second bottle he 
called for his check. 

“Is there anything wrong with the 
wine?” asked the landlord. 

“The wine is good, but I did not 
order a second bottle because hard 
times are coming and we must econ- 
omize,” explained the artist. 

“Hard times,” said the landlord. 
“Then my wife must not order the 
silk dress we planned, but must take 
one of cotton.” 

“Hard times,” repeated the dress- 
maker when the order was cancelled. 
“This is no time to expand. I must 
not make the improvement I had 
planned in this place.” 

“Hard times, eh?” said the builder, 
when the dressmaker cancelled the 
building plans. “Then T cannot have 
my wife’s portrait painted.” 

So he wrote the artist and can- 
celled his order. 

After receiving the letter the artist 
went again to his favorite café and 
ordered a small bottle of wine to 
soothe him. On a nearby chair was 
the paper in which he had read of 
hard times two days before. He 
picked it up and read more closely 
and found it was two years old!— 
Canadian Finance. 








Howto Make Your Money Work 
Safely and Profitably 





Purchasing Financial Independence Is Quite as Difficult a Problem as 
Earning the Means to Provide an Income — Pitfalls of “Easy 
Money” and Snap Judgment — Stocks Versus Bonds 


HERE is only one plausible 
excuse for the desire to 
make money beyond the 
amount required to provide the 
ordinary comforts of life—and 
that is the desire to get away from 
money. 
A man may make a great deal 
of money, incidentally and 
as a by-product in creating 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


President, Rand Kardex Bureau 


erty and want if your own earn- 
ing power should be impaired. The 
desire to make money so that you 
can be free from the necessity of 
making money is entirely laud- 
able. In fact, it amounts to a mor- 


Most business men succeed ad- 
mirably in the first instance; they 
make enough money to provide 
comfortable homes, luxuries, edu- 
cation for their children, and so- 
cial trimmings for themselves and 


al obligation under the present or- 
ganization of society. 


their families. 
than this, 








a business, in supplying an 
advantage to the public. 
Henry Ford has made 
huge profits, yet I do not 
believe that he has ever 
undertaken any of his de- 
velopments with the idea 
of making money. The list 
of millionaires is crowded 
with men who looked upon 
money as a tool, an inci- 
dental and necessary fac- 
tor, in developing and car- 
rying on a much more im- 
portant work. If they had 
been denied profit beyond 
enough to cover the neces- 
sities of life, I believe that 
they would have followed 


their dreams and built 
their great businesses any- 
way. 


Some men, of course, 
have set out to make a 
million dollars because 
they wanted, or thought 
they wanted, that much 
money. A few of these 
have probably succeeded in 
getting what they went 
after. Their satisfaction is 
generally held in question 
and their motives are not 
entirely sound and sane. 

I have said that the only 
defensible motive for 
wanting to make money 








“Take a Chance— 
Columbus Did!” 


AND tells of a stock salesman 
recently brought to trial in a 
Western state for selling stock 
without a permit. He insisted 
that he had not misled his victims 
with promises. Some of the peo- 
ple he had sold stock to testified 
to the truth of his defense. He 
had sold $60,000 of oil stock in 
less than three months, and his 
entire selling talk consisted of the 
suggestion: “Take a_ chance; 
Columbus did!” 

“Most small investors lose 
money buying stock in promo- 
tions,” says. Mr. Rand. “Any 
business enterprise that is not al- 
ready established on a paying 
basis is properly classified as a 
promotion, and the statistics 
show that 80 per cent.—four out 
of five new businesses — go 
through at least one reorganiza- 
tion before they are soundly es- 
tablished and paying dividends.” 

















beyond that needed for 
current expenses is the de- 
sire to get away from money. If 
you are once relieved of the neces- 
sity of earning your daily bread 
and shelter, you are freed to do 
something that you may want to 
do and that may not be remunera- 
tive financially. There is also the 
desire to place those dependent 
upon you beyond the reach of pov- 





They go farther 
most business men 
make the extra margin 
and save it—but they lose 
it before it has had a 
chance to serve its pur- 
pose. 

If you have watched the 
average successful busi- 
ness man buy a hat and 
then make an investment, 
you know why his finan- 
cial ventures suffer so high 
a rate of mortality. He 
will spend thirty minutes 
carefully studying and 
judging values before he 
makes up his mind to in- 
vest $8 in a hat. He will 
be sure that he is getting 
good value for his money. 
He may even shop around 
and compare styles, work- 
manship, and quality be- 
fore he makes his choice. 
Then he will go back to his 
office and make an “invest- 
ment” of $800, possibly 
$8,000, in less time and 
with fewer facts than were 
involved in the hat trans- 
action. He will not accept 
at face value the state- 
ments the salesman makes 
regarding the headgear; 
he must see for himself. 
But when it comes to in- 
vesting the surplus that he 
has worked so hard to earn 
and save, he will believe a 
tip from a man he has 
never seen before and 
knows nothing about. He 


The obligation to be a self-sup- 
porting and economically inde- 
pendent member of society comes 
first, but it is followed closely by 
the obligation to make a sufficient 
margin beyond this excess to in- 
sure this financial independence 
beyond the earning period and for 
those dependent upon you. 


will base his judgment on a rumor, 
or he will take a flyer on an even 
less tangible hunch. 

A recent study by the New York 
University covering the invest- 
ment experience of several hun- 
dred persons showed that the av- 
erage man in this group had “in- 
vested” $1,180 and that the aver- 
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age loss was $1,100. It is estimated 
that the American public is de- 
frauded of between three and five 
billion dollars each year through 
the sale of fraudulent securities to 
say nothing of the money parted 
with by those who are on the 
wrong side of the legitimate se- 
curity markets. At a conservative 
estimate this sum represents siz- 
able interest on our total national 
income of sixty-five billion dollars 
a year. 

The real tragedy of the situa- 
tion, however, is not in the money 
loss, because these foolish and 
shady transactions simply trans- 
fer money from the pocket 
of the man who has earned 


ficult—why not spend some time 
and thought in studying it? 
For every eight hours stent in get- 
ting money at least thirty minutes 
should be spent in learning to put tt 
to work so that it will grow and pro- 
duce a second income after tt ts 
earned. 

Most of the money lost by in- 
vestors disappears because the 
amateur financier attempts to get 
too much as a return. The urge 
to try to get something for noth- 
ing seems to exist in all of us in 
spite of the tremendous testimony 
of our daily experience to the con- 
trary. Ifa business man is offered 
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other market, has its accepted 
level of values and prices. If the 
established securities are return- 
ing 5, 6 and 7 per cent., depending 
on stability and regularity of re- 
turn, there is something wrong 
with the “investment opportunity” 
which promises a sure 10, 15 or 
20 per cent. If it were sound, it 
would have been taken up without 
the bother and expense of a gen- 
eral public offering. Millions of 
dollars in the hands of experienced 
men are waiting for investment, 
and sound investment opportuni- 
ties promising more than the mar- 
ket return are easily sold without 
peddling them to the pub- 
lic and sending salesmen 








and saved it to the pocket 
of some one else. The 
money still exists; it has 
changed hands. The cost 
of our “susceptibility” in 
matters of investment 
is clear when you reaiize 
that these dollars represent 
the margin—the real profit 


Installment Investing 


N INVESTMENT plan that 
will help you to save sys- 
tematically and will also lead to 
a better acquaintance with your 


out to interest the small 
investor. 

Inability to live on pres- 
ent income and a general 
propensity to gamble also 
lead many people to part 
with their savings for gilt- 
tering promises and highly 
decorative certificates of 


—on years of effort, that 
they have been saved by 
foregoing immediate ad- 
vantages and pleasures 
and that they represent the 
stored-up earning power 
of years of effort that will 
be sadly needed later on. 
Yet there is nothing 


banker is outlined by Mr. Rand 
in this article. He says: 

“If you find that it is easier to 
save money consistently by ob- 
ligating yourself to meet certain 
payments, your bank will be glad 
to purchase bonds for you on this 
basis. You may select a list of 


doubtful value. Many 
widows dependent upon 
the income from a small 
estate are not satisfied 


_ with the 4, 5 or 6 per cent. 


it is yielding in safe and 
seasoned securities. They 
want a larger income and 
are easily persuaded by the 


mysterious in the phenom- 
enon when you consider 
the experience and train- 
ing of the average man. 
We spend eight years in 
grade school, four in high 
school, and perhaps an- 
other four in college learn- 
ing to make money. We 
spend little or no time 
learning to invest it so that 
it will earn properly for us. 
The average man leaves 
school and goes into busi- 
ness. A few years later 
when he has learned a 
great deal about his in- 
dustry and has had much 








year. 


ance. 


reg 


bonds, perhaps the number that 
you think you can pay for in a 
The bank will buy them 
for you and will arrange a series 
of notes to cover the unpaid bal- 
By meeting and paying 
ag notes every thirty days as 
y fall due—or by reducing 
the. - incipal of a single note at 

ular intervals—you systemat- 
ically reduce your indebtedness 
and by the end of the year you 
own the bonds outright.” 


promises of the glib pro- 
moter. As a result, they 
lose principal as well as 
income. A stock salesman 
recently brought to trial 
in a Western state for sell- 
ing stock without a permit 
from the State Securities 
Commission insisted that 
he had not misled his vic- 
tims with promises. Some 
of the people he had sold 
stock to testified to the 
truth of his defense. He 
had sold $60,000 of oil 
stock in less than three 
months, and his entire sell- 
ing talk consisted of the 














experience, he begins to 
make more money than he 
needs for current expenses. He 
finds himself with a surplus and 
wants to put it to work where it 
will grow into a larger surplus. His 
desire to build an investment fund 
that will provide him with a sec- 
ond income and eventually grow 
so that it will provide for himself 
and his family is entirely sound, 
but his method of procedure is 
faulty. He plunges in and it is 
little wonder that he frequently 
loses. By the time he has learned 


‘something about investing by 


costly experience, his surplus has 
often been dissipated and he has 
little use for his expensive edu- 
cation. 

Since investing is fully as impor- 
tant as earning—and fully as dif- 


an unusual value in his business, 
if he has an opportunity to buy 
materials far below the existing 
market, he is immediately suspi- 
cious. His entire past experience 
and judgment tell him that some- 
thing is wrong. He investigates 
very carefully and even if his ex- 
amination fails to find anything 
out of the way, he often refuses 
the offer because he knows it is 
“too good to be true.” But when 
he is offered a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to invest money at a prom- 
ised return of twice to ten times 
the interest offered by the general 
market, he buys without hesita- 
tion and congratulates himself on 
his financial acumen. 

The investment market, like any 


suggestion: “Take a 
chance; Columbus did!” 
Most small investors lose money 
buying stock in promotions. Any 
business enterprise that is not al- 
ready established on a paying basis 
is properly classified as a promo- 
tion, and the statistics show that 80 
per cent.—four out of five new busi- 
nesses—go through at least one re- 
organization before they are sound- 
ly established and paying divi- 
dends. This means that in four out 
of five cases the original investors 
lose a part if not all of their money. 
It is probable that less than one in 
ten of these projects ever pays divi- 
dends to the original stockholders. 
And every one of them looked and 
sounded like a sure-fire success or 
folks would not have put money 
into them. 
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Promotions, however, are nec- 
essary. Every established and 
successful business was a promo- 
tion at one time. If some one had 
not supplied the money, it would 
never have succeeded. If no one 
would loan or invest money for 
promotion projects, we could not 
progress. All this I grant you. 
But the wrong people are supply- 
ing the money. The man who has 
a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars, representing his savings, 
should invest them carefully. He 
cannot afford to lose. He should 
shun promotions and stick to sea- 
soned investments. The rich man 
who can afford to take a chance 
should risk backing the new ven- 
ture because he will not face the 
possibility of want if it does not 
turn out as expected. 

Nor does this general classifica- 
tion apply only to common stocks. 
The preferred stocks and in most 
cases the bonds of new and unsea- 
zoned business undertakings are in 
the same category. The fact that 
a security is labeled “preferred” 
does not necessarily make it any 
sounder. Of what value is a pre- 
ferred lien on the profits of a busi- 
ness that has no profits? The bond 
of a new undertaking may be 
worth much less than the common 
stock of an established company. 
Disregard the titles and names of 
the securities offered. Look back 
of them to the company itself. 

Invest in established concerns with 
a demonstrated ability to make profits. 
Invest in men who have proved their 
ability to manage soundly. 


Stocks Versus Bonds 


Having learned to avoid promo- 
tions and get-rich-quick schemes, 
the investor approaches our es- 
tablished security markets where 
the stocks and bonds of hundreds 
of seasoned industrial, railroad, 
public utility, and miscellaneous 
enterprises are traded in daily. 

Until recently, it was generally 
agreed that bonds were the most 
satisfactory form of investment 
when safety of principal and 
steady income were desired and 
that stocks offered more risk with 
a correspondingly larger possible 
profit. The bond holder is a lender 
and not an owner. He lends the 
corporation $1,000 and receives an 
agreement by which he is to be 
paid a certain percentage each 
year for the use of his money and 
that the principal is to be returned 
to him on a stated date. He is in 
the position of the creditor with 
a secured claim and can enforce 
his rights and call in the law to 
help him collect his loan if the 
terms of his agreement are not 
lived up to both as to principal and 
interest. He is usually secured by 
a mortgage on tangible property 
which reverts to him if the cor- 


Two-Line 
Looks Ahead and Around 


Time to consider stock market 
bargains. 
e+ es 
Politics and currency won't mix 
successfully, France finds. So did 
the U. S. thirty years ago. 
* * x 


Twenty years ago Washington had 
14 “commissions” ; to-day, 200. “The 
knife! Cal.” 

a. 

It will be time enough for the U. 
S. to extend a fraternal hand _ to 
Russia when Uncle Sam extends a 
fraternal hand to domestic bandits 
and plunderers. 


* * x 
Order your coal early. 
x * x 


Wall Street indulged in inflation 
violently. Now it has indulged in 
deflation violently. Business has 
acted more sanely. 

* ok * 


If rubber could be grown by com- 
planing! 


* * * 
Our population has increased 
11,426,197 since 1920. How can 
business go backwards? 
<¢s 
If stocks are falling, so 1s the 
H.C. of L. 
e's 


America is now doing more work 
with fewer workers in factory, in 
mine and on railroads. That assures 
our future. . 


Editorials 


“Unfavorable” trade balances are 
not unfavorable. 
2 a 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
at it again, this time demanding from 
business concerns information it had 
no right to ask. 

x * x 


Oklahoma has tapped a 31,680 bar- 
rel well. Outil for troubled business 


waters. 
* * «@ 


Stocks are worth as much to-day 
as when Wall Street was bidding 
excitedly for them. 

- 2e- * 


U. S. labor immigration has be- 
come emigration. 
> © 


Every litile bit helps, including 
tax relief for those engaged in 
foreign business. 

» e.% 

“Super-power means super-effi- 
cient power,’ says Sidney 
Mitchell. He should know. 

* x * 


Britain’s liquor bill last year was 
$1,565,000,000 or $175 per family. 
And that was only the first cost of 
booze, so to speak. 

i 

Think twice before listening to 

strike agitators. A job’s a job. 
x * * 


Remember, the time to buy is 
when everybody wants to sell. 








poration fails to pay interest when 
due and return his $1,000 at ma- 
turity. The man who buys $1,000 
worth of stock, on the other hand, 
becomes a part owner in the busi- 
ness. He is entitled to a propor- 
tionate share of the profits when 
there are any and must be content 
with no return if losses develop. 
He is a partner and has no claim 
beyond his ownership of an inter- 
est in the business and his portion 
of profits when dividends are de- 
clared. Apparently the bondholder 
is in the stronger position because 
he must be paid whether there is 
any profit or not and in case of 
bankruptcy his claim must be set- 
tled first. On this basis, bonds 
have always had the preference 
when safety of principal and a 
steady return have been desired. 
The premise that bonds are 
soundest for long-time investment 
has lately been called into ques- 
tion. During recent months sev- 
eral studies have been made which 
throw new light on the situation. 
Professor Irving Fisher, Robert 
W. Pomeroy, A. Vere Shaw, 
Edgar L. Smith, and Kenneth Van 


Strumm have come forward to 
champion the common stock as 
the safest and most satisfactory 
form of investment. These au- 
thorities base their contention on 
the effect of changing commodity 
prices on the fixed dollar income 
of the bond. 


The logic of this new interpre- 
tation of values will be clear if 
we trace the experience of an in- 
vestor during the last twenty-five 
years. We may assume that 
$1,000 was invested in a bond, then 
paying 4 per cent., which matures 
in 1920. Forty dollars is paid each 
year and at maturity the face value 
of $1,000 is returned to the inves- 
tor. Apparently he has enjoyed a 
steady income and his money has 
been safe. But let’s see what 
really happened. During this en- 
tire period, prices were rising. The 
forty dollars of income would buy 
less and less each year, so that the 
real income was not steady but 
shrinking. When the $1,000 was 
returned in 1920, it would buy al- 
most exactly one-third of what the 
same $1,000 would have bought in 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Baling sheet scrap into hydraulic bundles 

















Sorting leather scrap at the Studebaker plant 

















Loading drop forge flashings with an electric magnet 


Saving 
Steam 


Studebaker’s’ Salvage 
Division Recovers 
Every Bit of 
Waste 


By H. V. Kimble 


Manager, By-Products Division, The 
Studebaker Corporation 


UST as the packers recently 
gained some renown in 
using up so many supposedly 

waste products they were said to 
“save everything but the squeal,” 
so the automobile business saves 
everything but the steam which 
blows the factory whistle. 

There are some housewives of 
whom unadmiring neighbors say: 

“She throws more out in the 
garbage pail than her husband can 
carry through the door.” 

Such a housekeeper in an auto- 
mobile establishment would work 
sad havoc on the profit sheet of 
a modern corporation. Refuse 
dumps are rarely visited by a 
wagon from an institution such as 
ours. 

Borings and cuttings from steel 
and metals; cuttings from expen- 
sive upholstery materials and 
glass; defective parts thrown out 
by sharp-eyed inspectors; even 
pieces of string and sweepings 
from the floor, would constitute 
a heavy loss if wasted. 

We sold from our South Bend 
plant 750,000 pounds of aluminum 
scrap during the first 10 months 
of 1925, and over 30,000 tons of 
iron and steel scrap. That will 
give a general idea of the magni- 
tude of savings thus effected. 

The by-product department is 
watching industry everywhere to 
find where these trimmings and 
parings, these bits of scrap and 
waste, may find a more profitable 
market, so that every bit of mate- 
rial shall eventually serve the pub- 
lic in some shape or capacity, and 
not be wasted. 

Even our automobile motors, 
while being run-in and tested on 
the blocks, are made to give us 
several hundred horse power, in- 
stead of running “dead” against 
dynamometers with the power 
lost and serving no useful purpose. 
This power is sufficient to operate 
one whole bank of machines in 
the motor plant. 

On our monthly report of scrap 
material sold there are 89 general 
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All But 
Whistle 


By-Product Department 
Has Two Objects in 
View: Sales and 
Service 


headings, besides miscellaneous 
items which include everything 
from obsolete wood screws to 
eyelets. 

All our car parts that do not 
pass inspection by our corps of 
trained inspectors in the plants 
are broken so they cannot be used 
in any other capacity, but must 
be melted down or reworked. 

Aluminum is one of our most 
valuable scrap materials. Castings, 
borings, clippings and even sweep- 
ings may be melted down and 
used again and these are sorted 
and prepared for shipment to re- 
finers. 

Much the same is true of the 
several grades of brass and cop- 
per, also other metals. 

Our by-product department is 
conducted somewhat differently 
from many. We are instructed to 
have two objects in view: not only 
to sell waste at a good market 
price, but to see, as well, that it 
goes where it will achieve the 
most service to the public when it 
eventually comes into use. 

Run through the list; it is inter- 
esting to note the uses to which 
scrap is put. Babbitt, of course, 
is remelted and purified and may 
be used for new bearings. The 
same is true of solder. We melt 
down our solder droppings, then 
sell the dross left to establish- 
ments that find means of extract- 
ing still more. Our reclaimed 
solder is used again. 

All metals go to smelters and 
foundries for use again. We get a 
good price for our metals because 
they are far above the average in 
quality, having had to pass exact- 
ing laboratory tests when pur- 
chased, and because we handle 
them as the furnaces want them. 

Manufacturers of roof papers 
and composite shingles use up 
quite a bit of our scrap, mostly 
buckram, burlap, waste string, 
carpet, mohair and wood uphol- 
stery trimmings. 

Celluloid trimmings are shipped 
back to the manufacturers, who 
work them over again, which is 
true also of cullet, as broken glass 
is called. We use only plate glass 
in closed models, so that pieces 
big enough for other uses are 

(Continued on page 42) 





Loading hydraulic bundles of sheet scrap into cars 


Loading cast iron borings 
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(c) Underwood & Underwood 


A: birdseye view of the Clearwater, Florida, waterfront, showing beautiful drive off shore. 


Getting Down to Realities of 


Os 4 
MDS Ce 


HE attention of the civiliz- 
; ed world, in the first decade 
of the Sixteenth century, 
was focused upon the peninsula 
which separates the Gulf of Mex- 
ico from the Atlantic ocean. Then, 
for four centuries, Florida attract- 
ed but casual and. occasional in- 
terest from the rest of the world. 
To-day, as every one knows, the 
eyes of all America and of a con- 
sidérable part of Europe are turn- 
ed: Floridaward. 
What happened four hundred 
ears. agoto send pioneers. to 
lorida?: “What is happening now 
to make the peninsula the mecca 


of* millions ? 

Fhe .expeditions to Florida in 
the h century were part 
“phe great, significant 
rv. %OfReoples that, taken 
together, sake “history. A new 
world had been dis¢overed, and ad- 
venturous men flocked to. ‘it - in 





search of what? Wealth, freedom 


from restraints of the old civiliza- 
tion, excitement, novelty, all the 
things >that“ “rake adventurous 
men go adventuring. 

The migration to Florida to-day 
is another stich great movement 
of “peoples, unparalleled in our 
genération. Here is history in the 
making, the drama of a_ world 


By John A. Perry 


movement. being enacted before 


our a i 
What deéthey seek They seek 
in Florida today precisely what 








John H. Perry 


OHN H. PERRY is excel- 

lently fitted to write on the 
realities of Florida. He has. 
the background of a banker, ; 
publisher, lawyer and large 
Florida land-owner. He is 
owner of the American Press 
Association, the American 
Press, the John H. Perry Pub- 
lications of New York, the 
Reading (Pa.) Times, the 
Jacksonville Journal, the 
Pensacola News and the Pen- | 








sacola Journal, and is a di- 
rector of various banks in 
-Florida and elsewhere. Both 
} “iis publishing .and land ac- 
tivities have been very suc- 
cessful, His association with 
Florida’ goes back for. years 
and he is’ joint-author of 
“Florida in the Making,” a 
350-page. book which has had 
a. phenomenal sale since its 
appearance..six months ago. 























,“Florida in the Making” 


the Spaniards sought 400 years 
ago—health and wealth. The iure 
of Florida’s climate, the luxuriant 
productivity of its soil, the para- 
dise which it presented to the 
hunter and fisherman, had begun 
to attract settlers and_ visitors 
from the North a hundred years 
ago. It was not, however, until 
men of vision, backed by great fi- 
nancial resources saw the possi- 
bilities of the land and yielded to 
the urge to conquer the wilderness 
and make it accessible that the 
real development of Florida be- 
gan. 

To the memories of Henry M. 
Flagler, the builder of the Florida 
East “Coast Railroad, and Henry 
B. Plant, who pushed the Atlantic 
Coast Line into Tampa and open- 
ed up the West Coast, Florida 
owes an eternal debt of gratitude. 
And they have had worthy succes- 
sors, such as S. Davies Warfield, 
the construction genius who heads 
the Seaboard Air Line. 

Another element which has con- 
tribiited to the upbuilding of the 
Florida-of to-day is the march of 
science and invention. To the 


work of the pioneers in experi- 
mental medicine who first discov- 
ered the’ causes of yellow fever 
and ntalaria-and how to prevent 
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them, is due the removal of the 
last obstacle to the permanent set- 
tlement of the state. To the in- 
vention of the automobile and the 
development, which the motor car 
fathered, of the era of good roads 
in America, Florida owes a huge 
share of its present unparalleled 
prosperity and activity. 

Any attempt to judge Florida 
intelligently must be based upon 
certain little understood facts 
about the state. Two points con- 
cerning which much confusion ex- 
ists, even among visitors to Flor- 
ida, are its location and its size. 
Few realize, for example, that the 
eastern edge of Florida is farther 
west than the western boundary 
of New York, or that the western 
shore of Lake Michigan is farther 
east than the western boundary 
of Florida. Chicago lies directly 
north of Pensacola, the meridian 
of Cincinnati runs through Tampa. 
All of Florida is farther west than 
the west coast of South America 
or the Panama Canal. 


Geographical Location 


So, too, it is not easy to vis- 
ualize the position of Florida be- 
tween the equator and the north 
pole. It will help to remember 
that the northern edge of Flor- 
ida is much farther south than the 
southern edge of California, hun- 
dreds of miles farther south than 
any part of Europe. An east-and- 
west line around the earth, pass- 


ing through Fernandina and Pen- 
sacola, in the north of Florida, 
would cross the Atlantic below 
Bermuda and the Madeira Islands, 
cut across North Africa three hun- 
dred miles south of Algiers, cross 
upper Egypt at Cairo, strike across 
the Indian Peninsula to China, 
where it would run just south of 
Shanghai, and thence across the 
Pacific to Mexico and Texas, pass- 
ing a little north of Gaiveston and 
New Orleans. The southern tip 
of Florida is in almost the same 
latitude as the Hawaiian Islands 
and Canton, China. 

Florida is big enough to contain 
the states of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island without crowding. 
It is larger than Michigan, Wis- 
consin or Iowa; larger than New 
York and Massachusetts together. 
In square miles, the figures are 
58,666, in acres, approximately 
35,000,000. And of this area, 3,- 
805 square miles are lakes and 
rivers—there are 30,000 lakes in 
Florida. 

This great state of Florida has 
a coast-line double that of any 
other state—2,276 miles from Fer- 
nandina around to Pensacola. 

The climate of Florida is not 
alone attributable to its geograph- 
ical location. Were it not for the 
shape of Florida, almost an island, 
lying between the warm waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the tem- 
pering expanse of the Atlantic, it 
is not to be doubted that the cii- 
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mate of Florida, instead of being 
the most delightful in the world, 
would be almost unbearable. To 
Florida’s insular situation also it 
is indebted for the fact that even 
in the warmest Summer weather 
there is always a sea breeze. And 
it is to the presence of the vast 
shallow basin of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico that Florida owes the mildness 
of its Winter climate. 

The waters of the Gulf, warm- 
ed by the tropical sun, flow east- 
ward through the straits of Flor- 
ida, between Key West and Cuba, 
at a speed of between three and 
four miles an hour. Meeting the 
cold waters of the Atlantic, this 
broad current, the Gulf Stream, 
turns northward and flows almost 
straight north for a_ thousand 
miles, until it is diverted eastward, 
first by the cold waters pouring 
into the Atlantic from the Hudson 
river and the Gulf of Maine, and 
then by the cold Arctic current, 
sweeping down between Green- 
land and Labrador. 


Climate Greatest Asset 


When all is said and done, Flor- 
ida’s greatest natural resource of 
all is its climate. It is to its climate 
that it owes its attractiveness to 
the Winter vacationists; it is to 
its climate that it owes the pro- 
ductivity of its soil. 

The greatest of all Florida’s re- 
sources is the fertility of its agri- 
cultural lands. 

To the man who has a genuine 
love for the soil, a taste for its 
cultivation, sufficient industry and 
application to give his undivided 
attention to making the soil pro- 
duce for him, agriculture in Flor- 
ida can yield a larger income than 
he can obtain anywhere else in 
the United States and enable him 
to live under pleasanter and more 
healthful conditions than he is 
likely to find anywhere else. 
(Continued on page 34) 








(c) Kadel & Herbert 


Typical scenes in Florida. A dredge is seen at work in a new 
river canal which is draining the Everglades. On the left is 
shown a ditch digger cutting through asphalt and coral rock to 
a depth of seven feet for a sewer in Miami, Florida, and, on the 
right, a stretch of farm land reclaimed from the Everglades. 








“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the 


A young man bubbling over with energy and 
enthusiasm was reproved by an old employee with 
the words, “Why all the hurry, sonny?” 
man politely evaded giving his reply. 


The young 
His reprover 
had never been in a hurry in his 


eo life. He had advanced—slowly— 
HURRY, from office-boy to bookkeeper 
SONNY? and then stood still the rest of 
his years. The young man was in a hurry because 


he wanted to get on. There was so much to learn, 
so many things to do, so muck study to be done, so 
many problems he was eager to master that he 
couldn’t restrain his overpowering impulse to utilize 
every moment to the fullest advantage. He was 
in a hurry because he had not yet moved far from 
the bottom and he was determined to strive with 
might and main to climb towards the top. He was in 
a hurry because it was not in him to be slow-going, 
lazy, indifferent. When a lad, the farewell words of 
Cecil Rhodes when on his deathbed had sunk into 
his young mind: “So much to do, so little done.” 

The pace has become so swift that only those young 
men who are in a hurry to learn, to serve, to battle, 
to achieve, are likely ever to head the procession. 


* *« * 


Hard luck has a habit of overtaking those who don’t 

get a move on. 
. ee * 

In financial and business circles it is not considered 
ethical for insiders to reveal “inside” information 
involving the names of others. Politicians apparently 
have no such scruples. A mania has broken out 
among them for making “disclos- 


pt mere ' ures,” “revelations,” “confes- 
TALE-TELLING sions.” Nothing is considered 
DECENT? 


too intimate, too confidential, too 
delicate to relate to the whole world. Proceedings 
and utterances at Cabinet meetings are revealed with 
great relish, names never being spared. What Presi- 
dent Wilson said when propped up in bed, the number 
of times emotion humiliated the invalid, his confiden- 
tial attitude and words about others—all are now 
shouted from the housetop by those he trusted. Con- 
fidences drawn from an eminent British statesman 
on the tennis court are considered entirely fit for 
publication at so much per word, even though the 
statesman be still alive. The more sacred the in- 
formation, the greater the zest with which it is 
disclosed. sa 

One is tempted to paraphrase the famous declara- 
tion, “The more I see of men, the better I like dogs,” 
to read, “The more I see of politicians, the better I 
like business men.” 

* * * 

iNo man is so important as to be the whole works. 

None too unimportant to be a spoke in the wheel. 


Editor 


An executive handling important responsibilities 
became sick. He remained away from work several 
weeks. He had been back only a short time when 
he again fell ill. He did not return for six weeks. 
There had been occasions before 


“COULD < 

I HELP this when he stayed away one 
BEING day or two days in- 
eae y ys or a week, in 


disposed. The head of the or- 
ganization was fairly sure in his owt: mind that these 
absences from duty were brought on, at least partly, 
by the man’s mode of living. On his return after 
the six weeks’ absence, the executive found that his 
duties had ‘been delegated to others, largely to one 
young man. He was indignant. He went to the head 
of the organization to remonstrate. The latter 
sought to convey to him courteously that the busi- 
ness of the concern could not be neglected no matter 
who might fall ill. “Could I help being sick?” asked 
the offended executive, testily. “No,” replied his 
superior, “but when I am not here someone else keeps 
things going and we had to do the same when you 
were not here.” In the following days and weeks it 
dawned upon the frequently absent executive that a 
goodly part of his duties had been assigned per- 
manently to others and that he was not to be as 
important a factor as before. He is now trying to 
summon courage to resign. 

This incident should interest many. Employers are 
just as sympathetic as employees. Most of them 
exercise patience with employees who fail to keep 
themselves in fit condition to attend to their duties 
reasonably regularly. At the same time, every 
employer, in considering the value of an employee, 
takes into account his or her health and regularity. 
When promotions are under consideration preference 
naturally is given those who can be depended upon 
so to safeguard their health that they will be able to 
maintain a satisfactory attendance record. Every 
employer has experience with workers who develop 
the staying-away habit. Such employees usually take 
the attitude, “Can I help being sick?” and then feel 
injured that their lapses should be counted against 
them in any way whatsoever. It may sound harsh to 
suggest it, but such employees should ask themselves 
the question, and give it very serious thought, “What 
incentive would there be for an employee to exercise 
the strictest moderation and to do everything else 
possible to develop and maintain sound health if such 
a course were to receive no more recognition than 
accorded the employee who gave little or no thought 
to living ‘moderately and wisely?” 


Remember, the business has to go on. If you can- 
not, be depended upon, your -responsibilities must 
needs be transferred to someone who can be depended 
upon. Cruel? No; simply inevitable. Moral: Get 


fit, or you will get shunted. 
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Pessimism, now rules in many places where for- 
merly there was optimism. There is danger that this 
change in sentiment will go too far, with harmful 
consequences to business and labor. Wall Street is 


ail popularly blamed. But what 
RESPONSIBLE caused the stock market to re- 
FOR LURCH 


verse its course so suddenly and 
drastically? Various reasons are 
daily voiced. The most potent one has scarcely been 
whispered. The collapse in securities, the most influ- 
ential leaders declare privately, was brought. on by 
the Government’s attacks on merger activities. 
“When the Department of Justice stepped in to forbid 
the Ward Baking plans and then the Food Products 
plans, it was a signal that trouble would be caused,” 
one very influential financier confided to the writer. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission’s refusal to 
sanction the Nickel Plate Consolidation precipitated 
further alarm. A fresh spasm of demoralization 
overtook the stock market when reports came from 
Washington that large-scale oil mergers were being 
investigated by the Government. 

Finance, industry and business were counting upon 
accomplishing so much during 1926 in the way of 
integration and consolidation in many fields that the 
Government’s action has unnerved them. President 
Coolidge’s speech earlier in the year before the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce was interpreted 
by financial and business leaders as warrant for going 
ahead confidently with their proposed and planned 
activities. Now they do not know how far they can 
go in carrying out their plans. All of a sudden, the 
future has become thick with uncertainty. This has 
had far more to do with the demoralization in Wall 
Street than is publicly understood. Unless Washing- 
ton’s attitude is clarified reassuringly, the pessimism 
exhibited so unmistakably in Wall Street may easily 
expand to industry and business. 


TO PESSIMISM 


« = 
To earn the reputation of a live wire, never say die. 
* 2 « 


Before I write the life-story of any notable execu- 
tive, I make a point of talking with some of his 
associates and, when possible, some of his work- 


people. This I find to be true: executives that 

workers are disposed to fight 
py og - are passing; the executives 
WOULD reaching the top to-day usually 
FIGHT FOR 


are men workers would fight for. 
My latest experience was with Axtell J. Byles, who 
has come out at the head of the Tide Water Oil— 
Associated Oil $240,000,000 combination. He is a 
shining example of the modern type of executive who 
gets results. The inheritor of a splendid physique, 
the recipient of a college education and then legal 
training, he entered the oil industry, as general coun- 
sel for the Tide Water Oil Company, without being 
hampered by hidebound traditions. He threw himself 
heart and soul into mastering all the ramifications 
of the enterprise, brought a fresh and broad view- 
point to bear, saw opportunities along new channels, 
and began to accomplish so much that the board of 
directors first brought him in as a member and, in a 
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few years, made him president. Instead of attempt- 
ing to run a one-man organization, he took very 
special pains to enlist the keen cooperation of all the 
younger brains and, by associating intimately with 
them, to inspire them by his own example of cease- 
less study and energy. Merit was eagerly spotted 
and rewarded. This reinvigorated and rejuvenated 
every department of the company. 

I found his associates anxious to pull me aside to 
extol his qualities. They eulogized his innate sense 
of fairness, his readiness to accord credit to others, 
his sympathetic understanding of the rank and file of 
workers, his thorough knowledge of all phases of the 
industry, his open-mindedness, his ability to discern 
and go after opportunities, his merciless driving of 
himself and his faculty for drawing out the best in 
others. “There isn’t one among us who wouldn’t 
fight at the drop of the hat for him,” one of them 
assured me. 

This executive is only forty-five. This, too, is 
becoming typical of the men who are being chosen 
for the active positions of greatest responsibility in 
American industry: they usually make their mark 
before rather than after reaching fifty. 


6 
Golf can either help you to hole out or be pushed out. 


* * * 


The telephone, invented by Alexander Graham Bell, 
is celebrating its fiftieth birthday. No other Ameri- 
can invention has so completely dominated the world. 
America all along has led in research and improve- 


ments in this vitally important 
TELEPHONE 


ATTAINS field. More. In no other indus- 
HALF-CENTURY try has America achieved such a 
—_— farflung, marvelous system of 
organization. Each one of the more than 16,000,000 


telephone owners can, through the matchless effi- 
ciency of the Bell System’s organization, talk with 
any one of the others, no matter whether only several 
yards or several thousand miles away. Big Business 
never, anywhere, more thoroughly justified itself. 
Brilliant scientific achievement has been paralleled by 
brilliant practical application. The production-of the 
vast necessary materials and appliances has been con- 
ducted with equal efficiency and skill. Never once in 
the whole half-century has the Bell telephone record 
been sullied by scandals concerning graft in high 
places. Professor Bell early handed over the mana- 
gerial responsibilities to Theodore N. Vail, who 
proved a veritable superman, his character harmoniz- 
ing with his ability. Enos M. Barton meanwhile 
played an equally worthy part in the improvement 
and production of the gigantic instruments and sup- 
plies demanded by the multiplying industry. They 
have notable successors in Harry :B. Thayer and 
Walter S. Gifford of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and Charles G. Du Bois of Western 
Electric, the manufacturing company. 

The telephone is a monument to America’s 
superlative inventive genius, scientific research, skill 
in organization and business statesmanship. 
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The Training That Wins 
Business Success 


W ve is the best training for the attainment 
of conspicuous business success? Banking? 
Engineering? Selling? Scientific? 

No. The records indicate that the answer is: Legal 
Training. 

An extraordinary percentage of recent grand-scale 
promotions have involved lawyers. 




















Why does legal experience fit a man for handling Elbert H. Gary 
the largest organizations and the greatest bodies of 
workers? 


Owen D. Young, the lawyer who graduated from 
the position of general counsel to the chairmanship 
of the General Electric Company, explained, in reply 
to my questions: 


“The very essence of being a successful lawyer is 
to have the happy faculty of putting yourself in your 
client’s place. Indeed, mentally you become your 
client for the time being.” 

The latest mammoth consolidation, that of the 

Charles E. Mitchell Tide Water Oil and the Associated Oil companies, 
calling for a cash payment second only to the $146,- 
000,000 record set by Clarence Dillon in the Dodge . 
Brothers deal, has resulted in a lawyer taking the 
helm, namely, Axtell J. Byles, who practised law ex- 
clusively until nine years ago, when he became gen- 
eral counsel of Tide Water and rapidly rose to the 
presidency. When I asked Mr. Byles to account for 
the business success of so many lawyers, he replied: 


Axtell J. Byles 








“A lawyer has ideal opportunity to analyze human 
qualities. He is inquisitive by training and perhaps 
by nature. He questions, he studies, he appraises. 
The lawyer must get the facts—all the facts—first 
George H. Jones and reach his conclusions afterwards. The business Charles G. Dawes 
man should do the same thing.” 




















The latest influential bank presidency, that of the 
Hellman Commercial Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, went to a practising lawyer, Benjamin E. 
Page—who was fatally stricken a few weeks after 
taking office. 

The gigantic Texas Company effected a re-align- 
ment of its principal executives only the other day 
and the man who came out on top, as chairman, is 
Amos L. Beaty, who entered this enterprise by way 
of the bar and the bench. 

John B. Miller The chairmanship of the most notable of all oil 
companies, Standard Oil of New Jersey, was filled 
only the other week by the election of George H. 
Jones, who had the benefit of legal training, although 
he never handled any public practice. 

What was hailed as the solving of the hardest and 
most momentous business problem since the war was 
accomplished by three American men of affairs, each 
of whom had moved from law to business: Owen D. 
Young, head of General Electric; Henry M. Robin- 
son, head of the First National Bank of Los Angeles; 
and Charles G. Dawes, then a Chicago banker and 
now Vice-President of the United States, the three 
Cornelius F. Kelly members of the Dawes Commission. 









































Not Easily Scared 
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The biggest industrial position in the world, the 
chief executiveship of the two-billion-dollar United 
States Steel Corporation, has been filled from the start 
by a graduate of the bar and the bench, Judge Elbert 
H. Gary. His experience is typical of that of many 
other lawyers who have turned business leaders. 
Cases involving business questions came to him when 
a lawyer, business problems possessed fascination for 
him, he studied them thoroughly, earned a reputation 
for business statesmanship, and was chosen to under- 
take important business responsibilities. Success 
brought other and larger business responsibilities and 
legal practice was dropped entirely. 

The president of the largest financial institution in 
the New World, Charles E. Mitchell, of the National 
City Bank of New York, studied law when a young 
business man, realizing that a knowledge of law would 
be very useful. 

Our biggest copper enterprise, Anaconda, has as its 
president a lawyer who earned a reputation for 
unusual brilliancy, Cornelius F. Kelley. 

The leading life insurance company in the world, 
the Metropolitan Life of New York, has had at its 
head for many years an ex-lawyer, that wonderfully 
vigorous and forward-looking veteran, Haley Fiske. 
Indeed, it would appear as if the only passport to the 
largest places in the insurance world was a legal 
training. These all are lawyers: Charles A. Peabody, 
president of the Mutual Life; William A. Day, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life; John R. Hardin, president 
of the Mutual Benefit Life; Edward D. Duffield, 
president of the Prudential Life. 

The two towering figures in the Pacific Coast’s 
gigantic hydro-electric developments are former law- 
yers, Wigginton E. Creed, of Pacific Gas & Electric, 
and John B. Miller, of Southern California Edison. 
Nearer home, we fird that the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York is presided over by a legally 
trained executive, George B. Cortelyou. 

_ Although railroading is commonly looked upon as 

largely a technical science, lawyers figure promi- 
nently at the head of our leading systems. They in- 
clude Chauncey M. Depew and A. H. Harris of New 
York Central; Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Fairfax Harrison, president of 
the Southern Railway; Judge Lovett, long Harri- 
man’s right-hand man; Charles Donnelley, president 
of the Northern Pacific. 

The dean of American bankers, George F. Baker, 
selected as president of his famous institution, the 
First. National Bank of New York, a lawyer of noted 
parts, Jackson E. Reynolds. When one lawyer, Rob- 
ert T. Lincoln, gave up the chairmanship of the great 
Pullman Company, he was succeeded by another 
lawyer, John S. Runnels. The world’s largest sugar 
company, American Refining, is headed by a graduate 
of the legal school, Earl D. Babst. Edward L. 
Doheny, the oil giant, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar but chose the oil industry as his life’s work. 
The far-flung Standard Oil Company of Indiana is 
headed by a lawyer, Robert W. Stewart. E. W. Mar- 
land, who organized his namesake, Marland Oil, also 
sprang from the legal field. Another oil enterprise, 
Cosden & Company, has a lawyer-president, Jacob 
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Roy T. Tomlinson, lawyer, succeeded an- 
other lawyer, Henry C. Ulen, in the presidency of the 
powerful National Biscuit Company. Our largest 
paper company, the International, has a lawyer as 
president, A. R. Graustein. 

To become a business leader, first become a lawyer. 
se 


France. 


We all carry a radio receiving set inside our minds. 
Each does his own tuning-in. 


* * * 


If your courage rises when difficulties befall, you are 
made of the stuff that wins. 


* * * 


Any fool can drive an automobile so long as it keeps 
running smoothly. 
* * * 


We all keep books—invisible ones—every day. 
i a 
Summer will soon be here. It is time to plan 
vacations for workers, not only for salaried em- 
ployees, but for factory workers and all classes of 
wage-earners. “Why should we grant vacations, 
with pay, to workers who are 


PLAN ° ° 
VACATIONS paid by the hour or by the piece 
FOR or by the day when they demand 
WORKERS 


overtime when they work an 
hour or two extra?” some executives ask reprovingly. 
The best reply to such is: “Because it has been found 
to pay.” I don’t know of one concern that has estab- 
lished vacations, with pay, for wage-earners that 
has found it advisable to give up the plan. The key- 
note of all advice to those aspiring to success is to 
do more than they are paid for doing. Such a course 
has been proven profitable times without number. 
Very well; why shouldn’t employers adopt a similar 
principle, and arrange to pay their regular workers 
for at least one week during the Summer without 
exacting from them any work in return? Seven- 
day work each week and fifty-two weeks’ work each 
year no longer fit into American life. Even those 
who do not work seven days should be granted an 
annual vacation. If considered necessary, let the 
enjoyment of a vacation with pay be dependent on 
a certain period of service and upon the maintenance 
of a certain pitch of efficiency and performance. 
Whenever an employer declares bitterly that his 
people do not appreciate kindness or generosity, I 
immediately conclude that the fault is his rather than 
theirs. If kept up long enough the-right kind of 
treatment will win the right kind of response. The 
wages paid a worker during a vacation should not 
be regarded as a total loss. A rest makes a man a 
better worker. And, if granted with pay, it seldom 
fails to inspire the recipient with a feeling of grati- 
tude, leading to increased loyalty and greater readi- 
ness to co-operate for the well-being of the 
organization. 

Employers who have not yet adopted vacations for 
wage-earners should inquire into the experience of 
those who have. The results will prove convincing. 

* * * 


It isn’t the kicker who gets a toe-hold. 
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Millions behind it 
Millions ahead of tt 


Cadillac is one of the outstanding 
products in American industrial 
history—not only because of its 
high quality, but because of the 
continuity of its leadership among 
the fine cars of the world. 


Asa business institution it is stable, 
secure, safe—manufacturing a prod- 
uct which is in good repute and 
great demand. 


The new 90-degree Cadillac has 
taken hold of the imagination of 
people from one end of America 
to the other. Today, more emphati- 


cally than ever, Cadillac is the 
Standard of the World. 


Throughout its 24 years of con- 
tinued success, Cadillac has been 
conservative and sound in its poli- 
cies and progress. 


Millions are invested in it. Gigantic 
factories with the finest of modern 
equipment; splendid group of 


skilled workman—Cadillac crafts- 
men of years standing, and millions 
of dollars of new, bigger business 
are ahead of it. 


Cadillac is distributed by stable, 
well-established, responsible dis 
tributors and dealers—men who, in 
their communities, rank among the 
most substantial—and whose busi- 
ness is permanent and profitable. 


All this is the result of a nation- 
wide, yes a world-wide, Good Will 
—in the minds of millions who 
believe in Cadillac and who want 
to own a Cadillac. 


Everybody knows the future of the 
automobile. Cadillac, of course, 
will continue to be sound, secure, 
forward-going. It offers today very 
real opportunities for progressive 
men who can recognize in this great 
business a safe investment for their 
capital, and splendid development 
of their abilities. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


New QO “Degree 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Getting Down to Realities of 
“Florida in the Making” 


(Continued from page 27) 


It is quite probable that the 
great agricultural development of 
Florida will come about much as 
the great residential and resort 
development of the State has been 
brought about, through the devel- 
opment of large agricultural 
tracts, involving the investment of 
considerable capital, and their re- 
sale to the small farmer or grower 
under conditions which insure him 
the best chance of success. 

The principles and policy of all 
of these developments are sub- 
stantially alike. A large tract of 
land, perhaps 10,000 acres, per- 
haps as large as 100,000 acres, is 
purchased, cleared, ditched and 
drained, fenced and plowed. Roads 
and canals are run through it, di- 
viding it up into tracts of from 
five to forty acres each. A town 
site is laid out, railroad connec- 
tions are established, warehouses 
are built and the land is offered 
for sale, at a price which yields a 
fair profit to the promoters above 
the cost of their improvements, to 
individual buyers who find every- 
thing ready for them to go ahead 
with their building and farming 
operations. Agricultural and hor- 
ticultural experts are provided to 
give them expert advice as_ to 
what to plant, how to cultivate it, 
when and how to harvest and 
market it. Most of these develop- 
ments have their own marketing 
organization to serve their colon- 
ists. Some of them even have 
courses of lectures in the North 
for the buyers of their land, to 
prepare them for the conditions 
they will meet when they finally 
come to Florida. 

It is only within a comparative- 
ly short time that the greatest ag- 
ricultural value of Florida land 
has been really discovered. This 
value is the possibility of grow- 
ing every kind of garden produce 
at a season of the year 
when no other part of 


The most widely known phase 
of Florida’s agricultural develop- 
ment, past, present and prospec- 
tive, is its citrus fruits—oranges, 
grapefruit, lemons and limes. The 
annual value of the citrus crop of 
Florida is in the neighborhood of 
$20,000,000. About three-fourths 
of the total is from oranges, al- 
most a quarter from grapefruit, 
with the production of lemons 
and limes inconsiderable by com- 
parison with the two _ principal 
citrus products. According to the 
latest biennial agricultural census 
of Florida, there were approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 bearing orange 
trees and about 2,750,000 bearing 
grapefruit trees. Including nurs- 
ery stock and non-bearing trees, 
there were almost 30,000,000 citrus 
trees in the state in 1924. The 


number is probably somewhat 
larger now. 

The pecan grows’ throughout 
the Southern states along the 


Gulf and is sure of a firm commer- 
cial market at all times. The oth- 
er tree crops of consequence in 
Florida are the guavas, mangoes, 
Japanese persimmons, avocadoes, 
pears, figs, bananas and peaches. 


May Solve Rubber Problem 


Much has been said and writ- 
ten, some of it highly imaginative, 
about rubber as a potential Flor- 
ida crop. Not a pound of commer- 
cial rubber has yet been produced 
in Florida. That is not to say, 
however, that rubber may not be- 
come an extremely important 
item in Florida’s agricultural sta- 
tistics in years to come. The hope 
that in the southern end of the 
Florida peninsula may be found 
the solution of the growing prob- 
lem of where to obtain the neces- 
sary rubber to supply the increas- 
ing demand for automobile tires 
is based upon the fact that Henry 
Ford and Harvey S. Firestone 
have for several years been spon- 
soring experiments with rubber 
cultivation around the town of La- 
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belle in Hendry County, midway 
between Fort Myers and Moore 
Haven to Lake Okeechobee. To 
Mr. Ford’s holdings of about 18,- 
000 acres of this Everglades land, 
Mr. Firestone has added some 
larger tracts, on which various 
species of the rubber plant have 
been set out, and the experience 
of the British rubber planters of 
Ceylon has been drawn upon in 
the effort to determine whether 
or not, under the existing condi- 
tions of soil, climate and cost of 
labor, rubber can be grown in 
Florida to compete either with 
the plantation rubber of Ceylon or 
with the wild rubber of Brazil, 
West Africa and the East Indies. 
In the belief of experts, rubber 
can be successfully grown in these 
regions. It is problematical, ac- 
cording to the same _ experts, 
whether it can be produced com- 
mercially at a cost which will 
make it a competitor in the world 
rubber market. This depends 
largely on how the U. S. will fix 
the tariff on it. 

It comes as a surprise even to 
most Floridians of the present day, 
to learn that Florida is a beef cat- 
tle country. In Florida there are 
huge areas of open range over 
which herds of as many as 25,000 
head of beef cattle roam, herded 
by cowboys having all the essen- 
tial attributes of the cowboy of 
fiction. 

The demand for dairy products 
—milk, butter and cheese—in 
Florida to-day, especially when the 
State’s population is doubled by 
the presence of Winter tourists, is 
far in advance of the State’s pro- 
duction. There are many splen- 
did dairy farms in the State, some 
of them equal in size, modernity 
of equipment and methods, and 
quality of the milk produced to 
the very finest dairy farms of New 
York or Wisconsin, which have 
long been the great dairying 
states of the North. 
_ Hogs occupy an important place 
in Florida’s economic scheme of 

things. Without count- 





the United States is pro- 
ducing green vegetables, 
and so getting the top 
prices in the _ great 
markets of the North. 
Florida’s staple crops 
include corn, cotton, 
tobacco, peanuts, Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
sugar cane and a consid- 
erable variety of crops 
utilized for domestic 
consumption, for the 
feeding of livestock 
either in the green state 
or as hay. The produc- 














ing the wild razorbacks, 
which roam around the 
State as freely as do the 
range rattle and will 
continue to do so until 
every county has 
adopted a fencing law, 
there were 454,430 head 
of hogs enumerated in 
the last State census. 
Poultry-raising, like 
dairying, is rapidly com- 
ing into major import- 
ance in Florida, and it 
is anticipated that with 
the multiplication of cold 








tion of wheat, oats and 
the other small grains is 
negligible. 


One of the natural attractions of the Peninsula State—miles 
and miles of boulevards, lined with cocoanut trees, that make 


motoring through the state a 


storage plants, to enable 

poultry men to carry 

over their eggs and 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Filling the capital needs 
of 


sound business 


For more than sixty years our function has been to unite the 
interests of those who have capital to invest and those who 
can give that capital safe and profitable employment. 


We have a ready market for securities that represent 
sound and worthy business activities—commercial, 
industrial,public service. We therefore invite con- 
sultation at all times with executives of busi- 
ness organizations in need of new capital. 


If you are contemplating a program 
of financing, we shall be glad to 
consult with you with a view 
to underwriting your 
capital requirements. 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place. New York 





We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this booklet as an ex- 
ample of the thoroughness of 
Hambleton and Company 
financing methods. 


It is a feature of a pioneer cam 
paign of national advertising, by 
which we are strengthening the 

support of the investing pub. : 

lic in the gas industry. 

| 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Some Exclusive ‘Remington 
Bookkeeping Features 


The Remington Automatic Air-Controlled Electric 
Carriage Return is the latest up-to-the-minute devel- 
opment in bookkeeping machine equipment. It pro- 
vides an unequalled speed of return, with complete 
absence of shock or metallic impact. 

The Remington Automatic Lock Proof of Clear- 
ance is a /Jock—not a mere signal. As an accuracy 
check it is mechanical—and absolute. 

The New Remington Bookkeeping Machine Key- 
board is, in all of its features, the simplest, fastest, 
and most practical ever designed. 


Model )3, Remington 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Simple, Fast, Accurate 
and Complete, 


“Bookkeeping Machine 


The New Model 23 Remington Bookkeeping Machine is unpar- 
alleled in its completeness and unrivaled in its time and cost saving 
service. It performs every operation of statement writing and 
ledger posting, keeps each account in perpetual balance, provides 
absolute accuracy checks, and furnishes complete totals of each 


day’s work, which are cleared directly to the accounts receivable 
control account. 


The operator works in an easy position, insuring a maximum 
production with a minimum of effort, and the machine is so sim- 
ple that any boy or girl can quickly become proficient in its use. 
It is fast, dependable, and error-proof; it will bring greater effi- 

- ciency and productiveness to your bookkeeping department; it will 
insure the prompt mailing of your statements; it will strengthen 


and improve your entire bookkeeping system. 


The Model 23 Remington Bookkeeping Machine is universal 
in its application to the needs of every line of business. The Twin- 
Cylinder model, which writes a detailed statement and original 
summarized ledger in the same operation, performs a service of 
equal value to both wholesale and retail houses. Retailers will 
find a vitally important message in our illustrated folder W 6194 
which describes the application of this machine to their special 
needs. For the same reasons our illustrated descriptive folder 
W 6283 will be of equal interest to the wholesaler, jobber and man- 
ufacturer. Either of these folders will be sent gladly on request. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Bookkeeping Machine Department 
374 Broadway New York 


‘Branches Everywhere 


oe 1S TO LEW 


4 STANDARD *6> 


‘7 
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1| Bookkeeping Machine 
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dressed poultry to meet market 
requirements, poultry farming will 
become one of the very important 
phases of Florida agriculture. 

Big money and quick returns 
are the rewards of the Florida 
grower of garden truck. 

Sums of money which the ma- 
jority of people would regard as 
a fortune, garnered in cash in a 
few months’ time from a_ few 
acres of land, have been realized 
so generally and so widely 
throughout the State that it is 
no longer a marvel to Floridians 
to hear of persons taking from 
$10,000 to $40,000 in a single sea- 
son from five or six acres of land. 

The bonanza crops of Florida 
are the green vegetables grown 
in the Winter when the Northern 
fields are frozen and shipped to 
the Northern markets when the 
people of the cold countries are 
willing to pay almost any price 
for fresh green stuff to eat. 

Tomatoes, green beans, cab- 
bages, peppers, lettuce, celery, 
melons and strawberries head the 
list of these bonanza crops which 
include practically every form of 
edible vegetables and small fruits. 

In general it may be said that 
five acres is regarded in Florida 
as about the amount of land which 
one man can take care of for truck 
farming, and that the grower un- 
familiar with Florida conditions 
would be well advised not to un- 
dertake to put more than _ that 
amount of land under cultivation 
during his first season. And it 
can be stated as another general- 
ization that under intelligent cul- 
tivation and good business man- 
agement, the Florida truck grow- 
er can count upon an annual net 
return of from $1,000 a year per 
acre up, without counting the po- 
tential value of his growing groves 
or other perennial crops. 


Shortage of Man Power 


With very few _ exceptions, 
Florida’s manufacturing indus- 
tries are chiefly local indus- 


tries making products for local 
consumption, or are merely con- 
verters of raw material into its 
first or semi-raw state. Chief 
among the exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule is the cigar manufactur- 
ing industry of Tampa and Key 
West. The commanding position 
of those cities in the manufacture 
of the better grades of cigars is 
too well and generally known to 
require extensive comment here. 
Such other products as Florida 
distributes in complete form are 
chiefly those, such as_ sponges, 
lumber, etc., whose conversion 
from raw material to consumer’s 
requirements takes but a single 


and simple operation or process. 

The chief reason for this state 
of things is that. Florida, like 
every pioneer state, is still short 
of man power. Labor is scarce, 
skilled labor has to be imported 
from elsewhere for any industrial 
operations on a considerable scale, 
and is correspondingly expensive. 
Yet, in spite of these handicaps, 
industries have been and are being 
rapidly established, especially in 
the larger centers, employing 
skilled labor at high wages and 
finding! their operations on _ the 
whole less expensive per unit of 
finished product than in precisely 
the same industries situated else- 
where. 

Commercially, the rapid growth 
of the State, and the enormous 
annual influx of Winter visitors, 
have combined to create for every 
sort of community a market with 
which, in many lines, it is diffi- 
cult for the existing wholesale and 
retail facilities to keep pace. Flor- 
ida is not only sharing in the gen- 
eral prosperity. of the United 
States, but is reaping a larger har- 
vest of dollars, in proportion to 
population than any section of the 
United States, except in occasion- 
al limited instances incident upon 
the discovery of oil or precious 
metals, has ever reaped. 


Growth of Bank Deposits 


The figures of Florida’s bank 
deposits tell the story. In 1900 
the banks of Florida had $10,627,- 
495; in 1920 they had $199,5839,- 
122; on June 30, 1925, the total 
on deposit in Florida’s banks was 
$575,758,195. That is nearly $450 
each for every man, woman and 
child, Indians and negroes includ- 
ed, enumerated in the State cén- 
sus of 1925! Where in the his- 
tory of the world has there been 
a commonwealth in which the ac- 
tual cash assets of the population 
—not taking into consideration 
land, buildings, livestock, automo- 
biles, jewelry or any other form 
of property except actual cash 
credits in banks—has reached such 
a figure as that? 

The sources from which this 
money has come so rapidly are 
chiefly the investors from outside 
the State, and the Winter visitors. 
Assuming the figure of $1,000 
as an average sum which the Win- 
ter vacationist spends in Florida, 
more than $1,200,000,000 was 
brought into the State during the 
season of 1925-26, and a large pro- 
portion of it remained in the banks 
of Florida. Three hundred mil- 


lion dollars is an extremely low es- 
timate of the investments in Flor- 
ida property made during the last 
year by Northern people, buying 
for homes or for development or 
speculation. 
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An important result of this 
banking situation in Florida is 
that the banks are keenly on the 
lookout for opportunities to put 
this balance to productive use 
within the State. This is to the 
advantage of the manufacturer or 
merchant seeking opportunity to 
establish himself in Florida, and to 
utilize his legitimate credit in the 
conduct of his business. 

There is going on in Florida at 
the present the most native pro- 
gram of railroad construction un- 
der way anywhere in America, 
ports and steamship lines are add- 
ing to their facilities at an equally 
rapid pace, and a program of 
highway construction, which can 
only be regarded as gigantic when 
the enormous area and the small 
permanent population of Florida 
are considered, is being actively 
and aggressively carried through 
from Pensacola to Key West. 

The development of Florida’s 
ports to accommodate the increas- 
ing volume of water-borne traf- 
fic, the improvement of the State’s 
railway facilities and the exten- 
sion and completion of its motor 
highway system are the most 
pressing problems which Florida 
has to solve today. 

Florida has already put upon its 
statute books and written into its 
constitution numerous provisions 
in advance of the procession of 
the States along the line of prog- 
ress. The most notable of these 
is the constitutional provision for- 
ever prohibiting the levying of a 
State tax upon incomes or inheri- 
tances. It was adopted with the 
frankly avowed purpose of induc- 
ing persons of wealth to make 
Florida their legal residence, so 
that their incomes would be re- 
lieved of any possible burden of 
double taxation, and their assets 
would go to heirs unimpaired by 
any tax levy except that of the 
Federal Government. 

No precise statistics are avail- 
able, naturally, but that the num- 
ber of individuals who have taken 
advantage of the tax exemption 
feature of the Constitution is very 
large cannot be questioned. 


Progressive Legislation. 


Of quite a different nature, but 
again as indicating Florida’s lead- 
ership in progressive legislation, 
is the enactment by the legislature 
of 1926 of a law fixing forty-five 
miles an hour as the legal speed 
of automobiles, and _ prohibiting 
municipalities from making the 
speed limit within their boundaries 
less than twenty-five miles an 
hour. No other State has a speed 
limit of above thirty-five miles an 
hour. 

Another piece of advanced leg- 
islation, enacted in 1925, was a 
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“The old time letterhead is good enough for me!” said old Horace J. 
Gannett, stubbornly. 

“Plenty”, thought his younger business friend — but he didn’t say so. 

Probably the people who do business with you aren’t going to go 
out of their way to offer you advice about your letter paper. Probably the 
people you'd like to do business with are not going to give you their reac- 
tions to your stationery, whether favorable or unfavorable. 

But—thinking now from their point of view—your stationery is a factor 
of your business which they know intimately. To them it represents the 
house. It is an appearance. It is a contact. 

Don’t forget that the memory-value of an old style letterhead is far 
less important than the favorable recognition of an effective new one. Give 
a thought to your letterhead. Give a thought to your paper, remembering 
that fine business paper is today a substantial symbol of successful business. 
If you go that far with us we do not believe we will have much difficulty: 
in demonstrating that Crane’s Bond enjoys the reputation of being the finest 
Y bond paper there is. 
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A SPONSOR 
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Ask your lithographer, printer, or stationer to put your letterhead, checks, statements and contracts upon Crane’s Bona, 
as well as any other business form which reaches the outside public. 


CRANE e» COMPANY, inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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modern model corporation law, 
based to a considerable extent 
upon the experience of Delaware 
and New Jersey. 

Florida’s financial system is 
based upon a fixed policy of no 
State debt. 

The State’s income is derived in 
part by direct taxation, fees, etc., 
in large part from the sale of 
State-owned lands, and for high- 
way construction purposes from 
the proceeds of automobile li- 
censes and the gasoline tax of four 
cents a gallon. 

The question which skeptics 
are asking everywhere is, “When 
will the Florida boom collapse?” 

Men asked the same question in 
George Washington’s day about 
the Ohio country, when Cincin- 
nati was as young as Miami is to- 
day. They doubted in Lincoln’s 
time whether Iowa land prices 
were not too high. Forty years 
if one could hear dire predictions 
of the imminent collapse of a 
“boom” town on Lake Michigan 
called Chicago. Only recently 
similar forecasts were being 
broadcast of the ultimate fate of 
Los Angeles and all Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

The settler is the ultimate buy- 
er. The peak of the boom comes 
when there are no more settlers 
ready and willing to pay the 
prices asked. The top price is the 
price the settler is willing to pay 
for land for his own use. That 
price climbs as settlers multiply 
and available land supply dimin- 
ishes. 

All the questions about Florida, 
therefore, are answered when you 
have the answer to this. one: 
“Have the settlers stopped buy- 
ing?” 

And the answer is: “They have 
only just begun to buy.” 


Much Work Ahead 


Florida’s development thus far 
has only touched the edges. Only 
a fraction of its wide-beached 
coast line is occupied as yet. Bare- 
ly a tithe of its agricultural lands 
has been put to the plow. The mir- 
acle-workers have so much more 
pioneering work ahead of them 
than they have yet done that it 
has been difficult to determine 
what to do first. 

The first step is to make the 
land accessible by building rail- 
roads and highways. That is the 
historical method of pioneering, 
and the pathfinders profit by the 
rise in the value of lands which 
they have opened to settlement 
and by the traffic which the set- 
tlers originate. 

The fabulous fortunes we hear 
about have been made by this sim- 
ple process of buying a piece of 
wilderness and building a road 





through it. Speculators pour in 
to buy even before the road is fin- 
ished or the palmettos grubbed. 
Settlers follow and enrich the 
speculators in turn. More than 
one Florida fortune has been made 
by sitting tight and waiting for 
the other fellow to run a road 
past your land to his. And every 
new settler in Florida increases 
the value of every acre in the 
State. 

It is very easy to ask the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why pay a profit to these 
builders and speculators?” Why 
can’t the individual farmer, health- 
seeker or vacationist buy his own 
little piece of raw acreage for five 
dollars an acre and clear and im- 
prove it himself? That is the 
way our great granddaddies did, 
as they pioneered into the West- 
ern wilderness from the shores of 
the Atlantic. 

The answer is that the individ- 
ual settler couldn’t do it in Flor- 
ida if he wanted to, and that he 
wouldn’t do it if he could. 

It is too complicated a job and 
too expensive to be undertaken on 
any but a wholesale scale. 


Cost of Development 


We no longer take our own axes 
and clear off the virgin forest, but 
pay for having it done by capital 
which hires the clearing of a thou- 
sand acres in a single operation, 
and that adds to the price of our 
ten-acre farm and our half-acre 
home site. Clearing and fencing, 
taking all Florida as an average, 
costs around $75 an acre, and 
more than that in spots. 

If it seems out of proportion to 
charge current prices for Florida 
residential sites, when the vast 
area of untouched acreage at ab- 
surdly low prices is considered, 
figure what it would cost you, if 
you were doing it yourself, to 
make your home there. Main high- 
way from the nearest railroad, 
paved street to your lot, a water 
supply system, an electric lighting 
line, sewers, drainage and all the 
rest of the things which our 
granddaddies got along without 
but which we simply must have. 
And after you had done all of that 
(if your money held out) you 
would have neither police nor fire 
protection, no neighbors, no place 
to buy your daily supplies, no 
newspaper, milk and ice delivery, 
no mails, no movies to go to. 

It’s cheaper to pay the develop- 
er to do it all. 

It is in the development of the 
raw land of Florida, the creation 
of cities, of farm communities, of 
vacation resorts, where nothing 
existed before that the creative 
genius of America is finding its 
highest and most satisfying ex- 
pression ; and the rewards are pro- 
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portionate to the creative effort 
and capital expenditure involved. 
These are the men who are pri- 
marily responsible for the great 
Florida land rush. 

Generalizing, there are as many 
opportunities to profit in Florida 
real estate as have yet been real- 
ized, and opportunities open as 
readily to the small investor who 
can pay only a few hundred or 
thousand down as those who have 
millions to. play with. This is 
true beyond doubt, because most 
of Florida is still undeveloped, and 
people will not stop going to Fior- 
ida. Just where these opportuni- 
ties lie it would be foolish to try 
to tell; as foolish as to contend 
that no piece of Florida land has 
been sold for more than its actual 
worth. Florida realtors are not 
all plaster saints; Florida tourists 
are human and have the ineradi- 
cable human tendency to let their 
greed run away with their judg- 
ment. It is hard, however, to see 
how any one who buys Florida 
land intelligently and within his 
means can lose in the long run. 

Long before the middle of the 
twentieth century Florida is des- 
tined to be one of the three or four 
most densely populated states of 
the Union, with at least 10,000,000 
permanent inhabitants and a Win- 
ter population of as many more. 
All that needs to be done to bring 
this about is the multiplication and 
perfection of transportation lines, 
already well under way, and con- 
tinued advertising to the world 
what Florida has to offer. 





Digging 
ARD work means nothing to 
a hen. She just keeps on 
digging worms and laying eggs, 
regardless of what the business 
prognosticators say about the out- 
look for this or any other year. 

If the ground is hard, she 
scratches harder. 

If it’s dry, she digs deeper. 

If it’s wet, she digs where it’s 
dry. 
If she strikes a rock, she works 
around it. 

If she gets a few more hours of 
daylight, she gives us a few more 
eggs. 

But always she digs up worms 
and turns them into hard-shelled 
profits as well as tender, profit- 
able broilers. 

Did you ever see a pessimistic 
hen? Did you ever hear of one 
starving to death waiting for 
worms to dig themselves to the 
surface? 

Did you ever hear one cackle be- 
cause work was hard? 

Not on your life. They save 
their breath for digging and their 
cackles for eggs. 

Success means digging. Are 
you?—Universal Engineer. 
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ohn Daveys 


preat 
contribution 
to America 
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John Davey was born in England, June 6, 


1846, at a time when there were no public 
schools. This hardy and humble genius was 
twenty-one before he knew his A BC's. So 
he started in as a full grown young man to 
learn to read by the slow and painful process 
of self-education. He began with a little copy 
of the New Testament and a small dictionary, 
picking out one word at a time. Later he 
acquired a grammar so that he might put the 
words together properly, meanwhile study- 
ing horticulture and landscape gardening dur- 
ing a full apprenticeship at Torquay,England. 


Then he heard the call of America, this 
great land of freedom and opportunity; and, 
like millions of other sturdy sons of Europe, 
he came here to work out his destiny. He pur- 
sued his education still further, working by 
day and studying by night, until he acquired 
an education that would do credit to the 
majority of college graduates. 


Perhaps one of the most striking things 
about him was the fact that he became one 
of the finest Americans. He learned every 
word of our Constitution. He learned every 
word of every verse of America and the Star 
Spangled Banner; and, until old age laid its 
heavy hand upon him, he could sing those 
songs with a zeal that was good to see. 


He became a full citizen at the first oppor- 
tunity under our law, and to him it was a 
sacred day when he raised his right hand and 


THE DAVEY FRRE FERPERT CO.,, tC. 





Joun Davey, Father of Tree Surgery, ‘‘ Do it right or not at all” 


forswore allegiance to the British crown and 
swore allegiance to the Constitution and the 
flag of America. And always, during his 
fifty years of life in his adopted country 
whenever he passed by Old Glory, he would 
tip his hat in veneration. 


John Davey saw with eyes of understand- 
ing the appalling neglect and butchery of 
America’s trees, and he set out to find a way 
—a systematic, scientific way—to save them, 
little dreaming that a great business would 
be developed on the science that his love and 
genius created. And thus came into being 
the wonderful profession of Tree Surgery. 


His first book, The Tree Doctor, was pub- 
lished in rg01, and then began the gradual 
development of The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1909, doing a business 


of nearly $2,000,000 in 1925, and now having 
in the field nearly 700 master Tree Surgeons, 
all carefully selected, thoroughly trained, 
properly disciplined, and regularly super- 
vised, and giving superior service to the tree 
owners of America. For twenty years the 
business of this institution has been managed 
by his son, Martin L. Davey, whose highest 
aim has been to perpetuate the ideals and 
philosophy of his pioneer father. 


John Davey, though not now living, still 
lives in the spirit and purpose of the mag- 
nificent service that he rendered his adopted 
country—he taught the American people to 
think in terms of the living tree. Greater 
even than his creation of the invaluable 
science of Tree Surgery is his contribution as 
the apostle of the tree as a living thing. 
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Saving All But 
Steam Whistle 


(Continued from page 25) 
sold for medicine chest shelves, 
small show case shelves and the 
like. 

In making cushions, the cotton 
padding is trimmed. These trim- 
mings are not acceptable to our 
laboratories for further use, so 
are sold for padding to less ex- 
acting manufacturers. 

Curled hair comes to us in long 
twisted ropes. These are unwound 
by machinery and run through a 
sorter which collects the long 
hair. That’s all our laboratories 
will accept; so the remainder is 
sold to those not so particular. It 
is used to give body and substance 
to cheap hair. 

Perhaps more selection is made 
in leather scrap than in any other 
we handle. Pieces trimmed from 
our duplex body seat cushion cov- 
erings are sorted down to pieces 
so small it would seem there was 
no use for them; but they will 
make certain small parts of shoes, 
of leather purses, of binding 
strips. That is why they are sort- 
ed down to rather small pieces. 
The rest goes for fertilizer. 

We sell about a carload of waste 
paper every week. It is mixed, 
including envelopes, note paper, 
and the letters received by the 
administration department not 
saved for filing, wrapping paper, 
paper packing and broken corru- 
gated paper boxes. 

Paper having oil, parafine or 
resin in its composition is worth 
more in making steam than it will 
bring as waste, so it goes to our 
boilers. 

Rags are valuable. If large 
enough to make wiping cloths, 
they are sent to the body plant for 
rubbing down purposes in finish- 
ing cars and laundered over and 
over again there till worn out. At 
the end, when they become so 
filled with oil as to be difficult to 
launder, they are burned. Small- 
er pieces are sold for the manu- 
facture of the best grades of writ- 
ing paper. 

Not Even Dust Escapes 

Barrels, kegs and other contain- 
ers can be sold for reuse. Wood 
is in pieces not much larger than 
matchwood when workmen final- 
ly give up finding uses for it in 
bracing, filling, and the like. We 
take what’s left and grind it up, 
then burn that. One of our pow- 
er houses is kept going altogether 
on this, together with sweepings 
from floors. 

After all pieces of scrap of any 
size are sorted out, there remain 
the floor sweepings, and we have 
fitted up one boiler in the power 
house that is kept going on these 


alone. So not the dust 
escapes. 

About every three months a 
certain wholesale druggist buys 
some fifty pounds of celluloid 
scrap. He has not told us what 
that’s used for. 

Rejection of parts by inspectors 
for minute imperfections is done 
so cold-bloodedly in our plants 
this would be a serious matter but 
for the fact that the by-product 
department is able to balance 
these losses by sale of every bit 
of scrap material, even that found 
in the yards. 

The more valuable metals are 
boxed or sacked, some of the less 
valuable metal is baled by huge 
presses, paper and rags are baled. 
But nothing gets away. 

A leather belt laundry and re- 
claiming plant is now being in- 
stalled in which all dirty and dam- 
aged leather belt will be washed, 
rebuilt and placed back into ser- 
vice in substantially as good con- 
dition as new. 

Attention to these small mat- 
ters of waste, turning them into 
income, is what makes big busi- 
ness big. 


even 





Can All Our Railroads 


Be “Fordized”? 


(Continued from page 16) 


to a 10,468-mile system as well as 
to one of but 468 miles, a distinct 
contribution will have been made 
to our national transportation. 

Already there is discontent 
showing itself among the brother- 
hood men themselves in regard to 
the train-mile payment system. 
The passenger-train crews—par- 
ticularly the engineers—are com- 
plaining that they have the short 
end of the thing; that the freight 
engineers and crews, whose hours 
always are uncertain, benefit 
greatly by it, to the great disad- 
vantage of the passenger men. It 
will not be long before some 
change will have to be made. The 
railroad that is the first to ac- 
complish it will gain an added 
strength of position from that fact 
alone. 

There are many changes in 
human relationship upon our 
American railroads that can be 
made, and without necessarily 
tearing up many, if any, of the 
brotherhood agreements. Certain 
of the brotherhoods already have 
shown an astonishing willingness 
to co-operate with the large old- 
line roads in bettering their poli- 
cies of administration. 

Nor is it always necessary that 
changes be made over an entire 
system, at one fell swoop. Rail- 
roads are divided into divisions, 
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partly in order that their polici¢. 
may be adapted to different 
regions where there is change, not 
only in climate and in tradition, 
but in the very character of the 
traffic that is offered and handled. 
Of late on some roads, the so- 
called departmental form of or- 
ganization has tended to wipe out 
these divisional lines. Carried to 
an extreme, this is a very grave 
mistake. And one that now is 
being generally recognized. 


Henry Ford’s Advantage 


Most of the purely physical 
things that Mr. Ford is doing to 
his railroad to-day are generally 
understood and appreciated by 
our more progressive railroad of- 
ficers. Some of them, they would 
like to be experimenting with 
themselves. Their mouths must 
water when they realize what it is 
for an operating head of a railroad 
to be nowhere hindered or hamp- 
ered for abundant capital to carry 
through the things that he realizes 
would be magnificent for the 
property of which he is captain. 
Where he has_ thousands—and 
must count every penny of it— 
Ford has millions. Not that this 
infers that Mr. Ford squanders 
his money. Far from it. He buys 
both men and materials very 
shrewdly. But the mere fact that 
he has vast capital back of him is 
in itself a tremendous help. 

No other man has done as much 
as has Mr. Ford for the renais- 
sance of the highroad, not only 
here in America, but elsewhere 
in the civilized world. Perhaps he 
may yet do much for the rebirth 
of the railroad. Not that our 
American railroad particularly 
needs to be born anew. It already 
has great inherent strength. Its 
fundamental need to the com- 
munity at large, the world’s 
greatest manufacturer of automo- 
biles recognizes by the purchase of 
a considerable railroad for his 
own plant needs. And presently 
proceeds to upbuild and perfect it, 
to make it the most efficient serv- 
ant to him that it possibly can be 
made. Such an operation cannot 
be without lessons to the railroad 
fraternity. Our national railroad 
system, good as it is, is not be- 
yond the possibilities of better- 
ment. That eventually it will 
benefit from the Ford experiment 
—the great national system of rail 
transport improved, to a most ap- 
preciable degree—is no longer ‘idle 
prophecy; it almost is like the an- 
nouncement of assured fact. Henry 
Ford long since made his mark 
upon the highroads; he not only 
will, he already has, made it upon 
our railroads. Of this there now 
can be no possible doubt. 
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7 G-E Motorized Power 
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~what it means 
‘Ss 

$s . . . 

y A metal frame supporting some insulated wire 
it windings; a revolving mass of iron with more 
IS : . °-¢ . 

windings; energizing these wire wound structures 

h by means of electric current—that was an electric 
S- motor. 

ly 

a Spend three decades or more of research, persist- 
th ent refinement and steady improvement on that 
“a motor, incorporating that which is best and re- 
rd jecting that which is impractical, and you have 
ts a G-E Motor. Evolve the best means of control- 
ling that motor for all conditions of service, and 

Ss 
a. you have a G-E Controller. Apply the proper 
of et Bets tee G-E motor and the correct G-E controller to a 
os more than a motor or its specific task, following the recommendations of 

i f -. - : eas . . : 

+ contral—st ts Peo G-E Specialists in electric drive, and you have 
rv- ee eee G-E Motorized Power. 

tion of electric power. 

be Paar 
wnt “Built-in” or connected 





to all types of industrial 
machines or household 








Fitted to each and every type of power need, 
G-E Motorized Power provides quantity, quality 


be- appliances, G-E Motor- and low cost production. 
fer- ized Power provides last- 
wil ing assurance that you 
have purchased the best. 
rail ; OTORIZED POWER 
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How to Make Your Money 


Work Safely and Profitably 


(Continued from page 23) 


1896. As a matter of fact, the in- 
vestor has received a diminishing 
income and has lost two-thirds of 
the value of his original invest- 
ment. Obviously, he has lost much 
by the transaction. 

Since the prices and dividends 
paid on common stocks tend to 
fluctuate with the trend of prices 
—selling at high levels and paying 
more dollars in times of prosper- 
ity when prices are high—it is 
demonstrated that that same 
$1,000 invested in good common 
stocks in 1896 would not only have 
paid an increasing dollar dividend 
return during these years but that 
the stocks could have been sold for 
at least three times the original 
purchase price in 1920. In this 
case the real income would have 
been steady and the original 
investment protected against 
changes in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

I grant you that this particular 
illustration covers a period in 
which prices were rising and that 
the story for bonds would be dif- 
ferent in a period of falling prices, 
but the instance brings out the 
reaction of these two classes of 
securities to the changes in com- 
modity prices and in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. The com- 
mon stock demonstrates its abil- 
ity to meet and offset these fluctu- 
ations while the bond with its fixed 
dollar return is unable in its pres- 
ent form to cope with the situa- 
tion. 


Interest Based on Commodity Prices 


Believing that the difficulty can 
be overcome by allowing for the 
fluctuating dollar in the terms of 
the bond, I arranged for and 
floated the first issue of “stabi- 
lized” bonds in our modern finan- 
cial history. This bond was 
brought out in July, 1925, and was 
issued in return for one thousand 
“1925 dollars.” Its interest is 
nominally 5 per cent., but it pays 
an amount each year that will pur- 
chase what the 5 per cent. return 
would purchase when the bond 
was issued. If prices rise, this 
bond will pay more in dollars, so 
that the purchasing power of the 
return will remain constant. When 
prices fall, it will pay less, but the 
purchasing power of the annual 
payment will be the same. The 
amount to be paid on each inter- 
est date is based on commodity 

rices at the time as determined 
y the Department of Labor Com- 
modity Index. The table of dollar 
payments is printed on the bond 
opposite the index numbers of 





this accepted measure of com- 
modity prices. The bond will pay 
interest according to commodity 
prices, and when it matures the 
owner will receive his thousand 
“1925 dollars”; that is, the princi- 
pal will be returned according to 
this same table. If prices at the 
time of maturity are higher than 
they, were in July, 1925, a corre- 
spondingly larger number of dol- 
lars will be paid; if they are lower, 
fewer dollars will be paid. ‘The 
point is that the owner of the bond 
can buy with the money he re- 
ceives for it exactly what he could 
have bought in 1925. He has lost 
nothing. In fact, he has main- 
tained its purchasing power at a 
constant level, as he could not 
have maintained it had he kept it 
as currency in a strong box. 


Middle Course Soundest 


Since the idea was original, I 
thought that this was the first 
“commodity” bond to be issued, 
but in going back through the rec- 
ords we discovered that it had a 
predecessor in the early history oi 
Massachusetts. The Colony had 
need of money, but there was no 
generally accepted and stable cur- 
rency, so the contract was drawn 
with interest stipulated in com- 
modities. Each coupon called for 
the delivery of a specified number 
of bushels of wheat, pounds of 
meat, and measures of other com- 
modities. This old bond paid its 
interest in terms of commodities, 
exactly as our issue of 1925, to 
avoid the penalties of a fluctuat- 
ing currency. Recently the French 
Government has followed this 
principle in a government bond 
issue. It is hoped that there will 
be many more issues of “stabi- 
lized” bonds, since they alone offer 
the steady income and protection 
of principal desirable to the in- 
vestor. 

In the meantime, it is probable 
that a middle course will prove 
soundest. The chief difficulty with 
an investment in stocks is in 
choosing the proper issues to in- 
sure value and protection. The 
various studies made by these au- 
thorities have used a diversified 
list of stocks to insure protection 
against loss. The figures have been 
compiled on the assumption that 
one or two of ten carefully se- 
lected stocks may get into difficul- 
ties but that the others will make 
good this possible loss. This risk 
must be considered by the inves- 
tor, especially the small investor, 
as it is probable that more skill is 
required in the selection of stocks 
than of bonds. It is one thing to 
lean money to a going concern on 
tangible security and be relatively 
sure that the money will be re- 
turned. It is quite another thing 
to estimate the profit possibilities 
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of that same concern and project 
its earning power. 

The first few thousand dollars 
should be put into sound bonds, 
then additional surplus may be 
divided, putting part of it into 
bonds and an increasing propor- 
tion into a diversified list of good 
stocks. This will provide a con- 
stant dollar income from the 
bonds and an additional income 
from the stock in the form of in- 
creased dividends in times of un- 
usual prosperity when prices are 


igh. 

Real estate and real estate mort- 
gages have always been a popular 
investment, especially with those 
living in newer communities. 
Properly chosen first mortgages 
are an excellent investment, but 
real estate operations involve a 
thorough knowledge of local con- 
ditions and values. If you are a 
judge of property in your own 
community and can make a first- 
hand investigation, you may un- 
cover some sound investment op- 
portunities, but in investing in 
either real estate or in mortgages, 
it is best to insist on a personal in- 
vestigation before the transaction 
is made. Construction undertaken 
at high cost in the prospect of an 
abnormally high return is not a 
sound investment. Money may be 
made quickly where boom condi- 
tions prevail, but this does not at- 
tract the clear-sighted investor. 
He is looking for a sound oppor- 
tunity to put his) money to work 
where it will earn a consistent and 
reasonable return for him. 


Building and Loan Associations 


Corner business property offers 
a splendid record of consistent 
earning power and appreciation 
for those who want a long-time in 
vestment. Property on the main 


_ residential street about one mile 


from the center of the average 
city is also likely to benefit as the 
community develops. 

The shares of Building and Loan 
Associations and Co-operative 
Banks are attractive to the smaller 
investor. These organizations are 
carefully supervised and conserva- 
tively managed. Their paid-up 
shares provide an investment for 
$100, $500, or $1,000 at good inter- 
est. Shares purchased on the in- 
stallment plan offer a method of 
systematic saving and are of ex- 
ceptional value in the financing of 
a home. The building and loan 
association that has helped you to 
save will loan you money if you 
want to build or buy a house. 

If you find that it is easier to 
save money consistently by obli- 
gating yourself to meet certain 
payments, your bank will be glad 
to purchase bonds for you on this 
basis. You may select a list of 
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Seattle 


Charmed Land. 


Your interesting, educational trip 
westward through the Zone of 
Plenty will reach its climax at Se- 
attle, the amazing, one-generation 
city of more than 400,000, which is 
the metropolis of The Pacific North- 
west. With Seattle, colorful sea- 
port key to the Orient and Alaska, 
as your base make daily excursions 
in comfort. Rough it in luxury. It’s 
never too hot. Daily average sum- 
mer temperature, 62 degrees. Sleep 
“tight” every night and feel like a 
two-year-old. 


And, while you enjoy a remark- 
able vacation, you will be gather- 
ing facts about this section which 
has developed so remarkably. You 
will see the resources of timber, 


See “All the Pacific Coast” 
this summer—the biggest trans- 
portation bargain you can find. 
Come out over one of the four 
northern trans-continental lines. 
See Seattle, Spokane, Portland, 
Tacoma; then, by rail or water, 
to Oakland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and San Diego. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Washington, Oregon, California 





Harbor 


If ‘You ‘Dont Know 
The Pacific “Northwest 


YOURE OUT OF STEP WITH AMERICA! 


Why not plan a two-purpose.vacation this year? Get 
acquainted at first hand with one of the fast-growing 
sections of America; and, at the same time refresh and 
revitalize yourself among the scenic wonders of The 


mineral, fish; see the water power, 
developed and potential; see the 
tremendous resources in the farm- 
ing and horticultural districts; see 
the significance of Seattle’s location 
and the reasons for its industrial 
growth. 


Decide now to bring the family to 
Seattle this summer. Special low, 
round-trip fares May 15 to September 
15. Business men, manufacturers, 
investors, write for copy of authentic 
facts booklet: “Seattle, an Industrial, 
Commercial and Investment Oppor- 
tunity.” For interesting vacation 
suggestions ask for free, illustrated 
booklet: “Seattle and The Charmed 
Land.” Room 109, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Washington. 


EMPIRE TOUR 


‘ 
Or, reverse the route; come ™ 
north by train or steamer from 
San Diego. Ask about the seven 
national parks on this “‘All Coast 
Tour.” Ask about trips to 
Alaska and Hawaii. Nowhere 
else can you see so much or do 
so much for so little. See “All 
the West” in 1926! 





The TRIP of a Lifetime; REMEMBERED a Lifetime! 


Seattle 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 
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bonds, perhaps the number that 
you think you’can pay for in a 
year. The bank will buy them for 
you and will arrange a series of 
notes to cover the unpaid balance. 
By meeting and paying these 
notes every thirty days as they 
fall due—or by reducing the prin- 
cipal of a single note at regular 
intervals—you systematically re- 
duce your indebtedness and by the 
end of the year you own the bonds 
outright. Under this plan, you re- 
ceive the interest on the bonds 
during the entire period and pay 
the bank interest on the various 
notes on which you are borrowing 
money. Such a program not only 
helps you to save systematically, 
but it also leads to a better ac- 
quaintance with your banker and 
establishes what may develop into 
a valuable line of credit. 

Every man should enjoy two in- 
comes: One from his business in 
the form of salary or profits; one 
from his sound investments. As 
he progresses, the second will 
grow until it is sufficient to pro- 
vide for himself and for his family. 
Then he can continue with his 
business or not, just as he chooses. 
In either case, he faces the after- 
noon of life with neither fear nor 
worry. 


Financial independence is worth 
a great deal of time and effort. 
While you are so busy making 
money, it will pay you to invest at 
least a half-hour a day in learning 
to put it to work for you. The in- 
vestment of this time and energy 
in mastering the principles of 
finance, in studying current condi- 
tions, and in carefully analyzing 
and comparing opportunities, will 
without doubt prove to be the 
most profitable investment you 
will ever make. 





We must not hope to be mowers 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 


Unless we have first been sowers 


And watered the furrows with 
tears. 


It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours; 
Life’s field will yield as we make 


it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flow- 
ers. 
—Goethe. 
x x x 


If we are ever to enjoy life, now 
is the time—not to-morrow, nor 
next year, nor in some future life 
after we have died. The best prep- 
aration for a better life next year 
is a full, complete, harmonious, 
joyous life this year. Our beliefs 
in a rich future life are of little 
importance unless we coin them 
into a rich present life. To-day 
should always be our most won- 
derful day.—Thomas Dreier. 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Radio, @ public utility 


“Radio, says Secretary Hoover, “has passed from 
the field of adventure to that of a public utility.” 


Again Mr. Hoover: “Radio has become im- 
bedded in American life.” 


The enduring value of radio as a means of 
mass Communication was recognized at the out- 
. set by the Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany. With the conviction that the market is 
permanent we have built our factory — just as 
we have built our Receiving Sets and Radio 
Speakers—for permanence. We are in the radio 
business to stay. 











AtwaTER Kent Manuracturine Co., 4814 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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Famous ‘‘Six’’ Prices 
7 Pass. Phaeton - $1795 
8S Pass. Phaeton - 1750 
4Pass. Roadster - 1795 
5 Pass. Coupe Sedan 1695 
4 Pass. Coupe Roadster 1920 
5 — Brougham - 1895 
5 Pass. Sedan - 2095 
7 ean. Sedan - 2195 
4 Pass. DeLuxe Coupe 1995 


f.0.6. Detroit—plus war tax 


Vertical ‘‘Eight’’ Prices 


7 Pass. Phaeton - $2195 
§ Pass. Phaeton - 2150 
4 Pass. Roadster - 2195 
5 Pass. Coupe Sedan 


2095 
4 Pass. Coupe Roadster 2320 
5 Pass. Brougham - 2295 
5 Pass. Sedan - 2495 

2595 
4 Pass. DeLuxe Coupe 2395 
f.0.b. Detroit—plus war tax 














Reasons 


why you will prefer a 
Rickenbacker—6 or 8 


Rickenbacker is thoroughly 
modern, incorporating all the latest 
engineering refinements. 

Best quality of materials used in 
motor, chassis and body. 

Best quality of interior fittings, 
hardware and upholstering only is 
used in all Rickcnbacker models. 

Best grade of Spanish leather in 
open models and best grade of silk 
mohair in all closed models. 

One of the most distinguished and 
most beautiful cars on the road. 
In a class by itself in performance. 
A chassis identically in construction 
and material with that used by 
Cannon Ball Baker when he made 
such a long list of road records 

last year. 

Control system is so simple, so easily 
operated that women find these 
cars delightful for their use. 

Rickenbacker steering is positive, 
and without the slightest effort on 
the part of the driver. 

Rickenbacker road so well, steers 
so easily, and rides so comfortably 
that the car drives all day without 
the slightest feeling of fatigue. 

Come in today and let us give you 
a demonstration. 


RICKENBACKER MOTOR CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Rickenbacker 


- CAR © WORTHY ° -* ITS + NAME 
seine of “Forbes” insures good service 
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“Field Marshal” of Selling 
Tells How He Does It 
(Continued from page 11) 


system under which we would 
guarantee every new dealer the 
return of his money at the end of 
one year for any line that had not 
sold at a fixed turnover, provided 
he left the assortment to us. If 
he made his own assortment he did 
it at his own risk, although even 
then we gave him the benefit of 
our advice.” 

When Mr. Norvell was on his 
way to Europe in 1911, somebody 
offered him a _ hardware trade 
journal for $8,000. The price was 
high enough for the business the 
publication then was doing, but he 
saw opportunities for expansion. 
Accordingly, he mapped out a plan 
of operation, put the right men in 
charge, and went abroad. ‘Two 
years and a half later he sold the 
property for $150,000. 

In this, as in all his other busi- 
ness activities, he kept in mind one 
cardinal principle. “The dealer,” 
he says, “the ultimate distributor 
who makes contacts with the 
consumer of any product, is the 
backbone of every business. Un- 
iess he makes a substantial profit 
the business is not justified, and 
the manufacturer cannot continue 
to profit at his expense. Look out 
for the dealer and he will look out 
for you.” 

This is Mr. Norvell’s axiom: 
“Profit is the basis of all success- 
ful business. 





Are You Resigned? 


To be resigned—self-satisfied, 
contented—will result in cold com- 
fort some hot day— 

No successful man is satisfied— 
he may be gratified, but never sat- 
isfied— 

The most powerful narcotic is 
self-satisfaction—— 

The moment a man settles down 
and is satisfied with the amount 
of business he is doing, he drinks 
the hemlock— 

The urge to surpass yesterday 
and be a bigger, better man to- 
day, is always present in the man 
who is forging ahead— 

Satisfaction is Stagnation— 

Your “winter of discontent” will 
be twelve months long if you fail 
to keep up the fire of increased 
purpose— 

This old world has millions of 
men stuck in the mud of satisfac- 
tion—The Leader. 





Two battered old wrecks were 
sitting on a bench in the common 
when one remarked: “I’m a man 
who never took advice from any- 
body. 

“Shake, brother,” said the oth- 
er, “I’m a man who followed 
everybody’s advice.”——Exchange. 
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| f electricity were 
your children’s clothes 





Considering everything the family 
uses, it costs you $1.77 for the same 















a You realize how prices have EV, 1013 Level of Prices things a dollar bought back in 1913. 
} gone up when you pay bills Foe Current That includes things to wear, things 
for clothing—for food, fuel, B%below 1925 to eat, things to improve the home. 


furniture. 


: However, if all the necessities of life 
Suppose business in other 


had followed the same price trend as 


we fF 





lines was like the electric service business—so has electricity, you’d pay only 87 cents today for 
f that managers, by improving methods, were able what now costs you $1.77. 

to offset rising costs and even reduce prices to Here’s another example of the advantages 
' a point where your bills today were less than _you derive from the capable management of the 
1 they were in 1913. electric service companies. It’s another case 
d That would make a big difference in your — where public service has been construed in its 
‘ household budget, wouldn’t it? literal sense—as good service plus good value. 








- WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7” Offices in All Principal Cities % Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service — Men, Parts, Shops 


Westinghouse 


© 1926, W. E. & M. Co. 
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T O BE successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


ably been some slowing down in 
business and general trade, it is 
dificult to find anything definitely 
alarming in the situation. The chief 
problem now occupying executive and 
business minds is whether the slump in 
stock market prices is a forerunner of 
further industrial recession or whether 
such declines as have occurred are 
mainly the result of a technical readjust- 
ment of values within the market itself. 
It appears probable that, from current 
business reports, the country is 
continuing its era of prosperity, 


Aas been there has unquestion- 


than usual during the past weeks. Rail- 
road traffic is still at high levels al- 
though February earning reports have 
been disappointing, owing chiefly to 
heavy storms and increased maintenance 
costs for the northern roads. 


Firmer Money 


Money rates have firmed up moderate- 
ly, due somewhat to declines in the se- 
curities markets, but more than that 
due to usual first-of-the-month demand 
for funds and calling of comparatively 











| Railroads 


| arson spateonied reports of individual 
Class I railroads for the month of 
February do not bear out the promise 
of the high car loading figures, which 
seemed to augur profits far above those 
for last year. It now seems likely that 
Class I net ‘operating income will not 
only show a large decline from the pre- 




















regardless of stock market in- 
dexes. There is always the 
factor of the psychological ef- 
fect on business which. stock 
movements exercise, and there 
is little doubt that, the.realign- 
ment of stock market ‘values 
has had a restraining influence 
on forward buying and some 
corporations are even revamp- 
ing their production schedules 
on a more cautionary basis. 


Steel Operations High 


Despite these developments, 
the usual Spring upturn has 
begun in a number of lines. 
Rather cool weather and an 
early Easter has retarded the 
Spring trade of the mercantile 
and dry goods establishments, 
but these are now making up 
their previous deficits. Steel 





Highlights in the News 


Electric Ferry Boats for the Hudson 
Seasonal Ebb in Railroad Profits 

Motor Production Shows a Decline 
Gooding and the Long and Short Haul 
How Much Is a Stenographer Worth? 
Commodity Prices Hit Bottom 

Which Are Our Largest Cotton States? 
Congress and the Call of Spring 

The Law of Diminishing Returns Ap- 


vious month in 1926 but will be moder- 


ately below the results shown 
- for the second month of the 
previous year. 

February, however, is usual- 
ly considered the least signifi- 
cant month in railroad econ- 
omics, since it is a short month, 
in the middle of -the Winter 
traffic conditions, and probably 
shows more fluctuation from 
year to year than any other 
single month in the calendar. 
This year, the month was a 
particularly stormy one, espe- 
cially for the large trunk lines 


plied to Taxation 


Wet or Dry 
Why the League of Nations Resembles 


a Fire Department 


England’s Potential Coal Strike 
Red Movement Gains in France 
The German Bank Rate. 


in the eastern sections of the 
country, and a much larger por- 
tion of gross income than 
usual was spent for clearing the 


rights of way of snow and 
ice. 


Low Earnings 


If railway earnings follow 














their usual seasonal trends this 





operations are again increasing 
and the U. S. Steel Corporation 
is currently working at around 95 per 
cent. of capacity, with the independents 
at only a slightly lower rate. Prices 
are also holding firm and orders are 
coming in at a faster rate, though still 
somewhat below shipments. 

Indications that the motor industry has 
slowed up its production schedules are 
offered by Detroit employment figures 
which have shown moderate declines. 
Building contracts have also shown 
some recessions but give promise of 
again picking up to some extent. Cor- 
poration reports for the first quarter 
of 1926 are generally a good deal ahead 
of the same period last year. Despite 
some recessions, the steel, motor, silk 
and building trades have held up better 


large loans by the banks, which in turn 
were influenced by Government with- 
drawals. Country banks have also with- 
drawn funds from the New York mar- 
ket to finance Spring demand in their 
own territories. The bond market has 
held well, but even here the effects of 
liquidation have been apparent in mod- 
erate declines from the high levels of 
last month. 

Commodity prices have shown some 
signs of stabilization, after the long de- 
cline, but are still not far from the 
lowest levels of the year. 

The I. C. C. has restrained Chesapeake 
& Ohio R. R. from raising new capital 
by a bond issue, saying such financing 
ought to take the form of added stock. 


year, the reports for February 

may be considered the low 
levels for the year, and March returns 
should show a more or less substantial 
picking up in net incomes. 

Car loading figures for March give 
Promise of such increases, for revenue 
freight receipts gained during most of 
the period and are currently running 
not only much heavier than the Febru- 
ary average, but are considerably in ex- 
cess. of any corresponding weeks in 
Previous years. The most recent fig- 


ures show loadings once more hovering 
about the million-car-level for a single 
week, and the largest thus far reported 
in the current year. 

; Recent resignation of the Van Swer- 
ingens and some of their more influen- 
tial henchmen from the executive boards 
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of the proposed merger roads has re- 
vived talk of continuation of the at- 
tempts at organizing the consolidation 
which was denied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Authorities see 
in these attempts on the part of the 
moving factors a desire to remove one of 
the larger objections of the I. C. C. in 
opposing the merger. 

Meanwhile, however, the managers of 
the proposed merger have returned the 
various stocks and securities of the 
participating roads to their owners. 
Through this course they have justly 
freed such depositors from their assent 
and backing for the plan which failed 
to go through, but they have not in any 
way closed the road for the further 
merger negotiations and proposals. 


St. Paul Once More 


The old St. Paul receivership raises 
its grizzled head once more in the in- 
vestigations which have been conducted 
in Washington. Authoritative  state- 
ments made before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee estimate the 
loss to the road of nearly $1,000,000 for 
each year that its reorganization is de- 
layed. The same factors in the reor- 
ganization plan state that the cost of 
such reorganization, when it is actually 
carried out, will be about 25 cents for 
each $100 bond and about 20 cents for 
each share of stock. 

As had been predicted, Congress has 
defeated the Gooding “long and short 
haul” railroad bill. The act would have 
taken from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission its permanent power to al- 
low reduced rates on trans-continental 
shipments, to meet Panama Canal com- 
petition, without reducing the rates on 
shipments between intermediate points. 
The I. C. C. practically “spiked” this 
bill last month when it refused to grant 
transcontinental lines the permission to 
make such reductions for the long haul. 


| Money and Benking | 
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HE end of last month and the be- 
ginning of the present one wit- 
nessed the most important flurry in 
the money market which has appeared 
in some time, and although the stringency 
has largely passed, rates are still mod- 
erately higher than they were a few 
weeks or a month ago. 

Call money was, as usual, the prime 
mover, and advanced from a previously 
ruling rate of around 4 and 4% per cent. 
to about 5% per cent. with smaller in- 
dividual sums commanding even a high- 
er price outside the market on several 
days. The rates were the highest seen 
since the end of February and attracted 
funds from the interior after a few days 
which eased the temporary strain. 

Latest reported figures of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System show a total of 
$2,803,949,000 lent by the New York City 
reporting banks to brokers and dealers 
on stock and bond collateral. This fig- 
ure shows a decline of well over $80,- 
a ae pat total reported in the 
revious week and is down nearly $250,- 
000,000 from the returns of the Po of 















learly 
~ Six Billions 
Appraised— 


HE VALUE of public 





utility, manufacturing 
and other properties ap- 
praised by Stone & Webster 


is nearly six billions— 






($6,000,000,000) 






STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN: BUILD 
OPERATE { 


. FINANCE | 





NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg- 
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The first long distance call 


HE first “long distance” conversation took place 

between Boston and Salem—a distance of sixteen 
miles — just fifty years ago, eight months after the 
telephone had transmitted its first sentence. 


In 1889 Boston heard New York for the first time. 
In 1892 New York and Chicago were connected. 
Persistent research and development solved one dif- 
ficult problem after another and gradually pushed 
back the frontiers of speech by wires, and in 1915 
the spoken word sped from coast to coast. 


Today these “long lines” of the Bell System comprise 
over 5,600,000 miles of wires, exclusive of 39,800,000 
milesof exchange wire. Thousands of timesdaily, over 
distances unimagined as possible a half-century ago, 
long lines speed the nation’s social and business 
messages. 


This plant and service, developed to keep pace with 
the nation’s needs, underlie the securities of the 


Bell System. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.” 


3ELL TELEPHONE 









SECURITIES CO. he 


D.E. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW — 
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Are You Really Well Ahead of Time For the 


Market’s Next Move ? 


Sound foresight, based squarely on facts—not “tips” and gossip—enables one to figure 
out im advance what stocks later will do. This is how Jan. 22, with stocks practically 
at the top, we said: 


“Prices will not be merely three or four points lower but decidedly lower, a good- 
sized slump. The main aim is to be ready to buy stocks then. And being ready to buy stocks 
then means preparing ahead of time by selling when stocks are high.’ All stocks were 
closed out, also short sales made. Note how sound, and profitable. 


What next? Stocks now are down. Are they cheap now? The market has rallied, 
then turned irregular. Will general business weaken, with stocks lower? Or will the 





_ market have a strong “spring rise’’? 


Clear-cut analysis, dealing with all these vital matters, is being prepared for clients. 
A timely forecast, for investors whose main aim is profit. A sample copy without 
charge. Simply address 


American Securities Service, Suite 847 Corn Exch. Bank Bldg., New York 
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last month. The recent figures are the 
lowest reported since such reports were 
first made public soon after the begin- 
ning of the present year. Largest re- 
ductions have occurred in the loans put 
out by the country correspondent banks 
while those of the New York City banks 
for their own accounts have displayed 
comparatively little reduction. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have also fallen off moderately, along 
with liquidation in the stock market and 
the decline in the pace of industry and 
general production. The weekly figures 
are still far above the totals of a year 
ago, however, Minneapolis and Dallas 
showing the only declines from the same 
week of the previous year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





























1926 1925 
_ Fiona pas eenes $7,050,207,000  $6,209,215,000 
BN 32s s5senn0 583,446,000 540, 57, “ 000 
Philadelphia Leanne 569,860,000 522,162 000 
Cleveland .......... 000 612,168, 000 
Richmond .. R 261,405,000 
— aioe : 255,284 284,000 
icago ; ,000 
St. Louis Laan 000 
Minneapolis 168,659,000 
Kansas City 276,999,000 
See 167,419,000 
San Francisco 000 612,396,000 
TA asaaseue $12,414,388,000  $11,178,447,000 
e 
Prices 

Mo. =t. 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Deis Fader csacacces 192,678 195.054 201.947 
Bradstreet’s§ ...i0.<00 13.3985 13.7229 13.8353 


PERHAPS influenced by weakness in 

the security markets and its effect 
upon buyers, the indexes of general 
commodity prices have continued their 
long decline. The lower trend is still 
orderly and quiet, but recessions have 
been comparatively more severe in re- 
cent weeks than they were at the be- 
ginning of the decline earlier in the 
present year. 


Lowest Since 1924 


The weekly indexes give ample evi- 
dence of the extent which the decline 
has reached and show it as the most 
drastic which has occurred in the past 
year or so. Professor Irving Fisher's 
copyrighted index, based on 1913 aver- 
age prices as 100, has declined from a 
high point of well above 160 in January 
to current levels around 150, and stands 
at the lowest figure recorded since the 
closing months of 1924, when prices 
were beginning to recover from their 
Summer lethargy. 

A rather anomalous situation has 
manifested itself in the sugar market 
where pressure from Porto Rican and 
Philippine producers has led to further 
slight declines in raw quotations. At 
the same time refiners have found an 
increased demand and recently an- 
nounced increases to around 5.20 cents 
on refined, compared with previous lev- 
els around 5 cents flat. 

Crude petroleum prices have held 
quite steady and there have been some 
small advances in the refined gasoline 
market, especially in the Gulf district 
where export demand shows great im- 
provement. Quotations for pig iron and 
steel scrap are generally rather soft 
and there are even concessions in the 
steel and iron trade on finished goods. 
Crude rubber has also turned lower 
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las — erty ice ede | a Kuhlman Transformers have 
been serving the Electrical Indus- 


try for over 30 years. 


Users of Kuhlman Transform- 
ers will tell you they are trust- 


worthy. 
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Ask for Bulletin F-210 
KUHLMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Power, Distribution, 
and Street Lighting Transformers 


Bay City, Mich. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 








The Chemical Bank 
solicits not only your 
account but also the 
business and financial 
problems that go with it. 


MAKE US YOUR CONFIDANT 
AS WELL AS YOUR BANKER. 






GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 
OF NEW YORK 
B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUVEat FORTY-SIXTH STREET 

































aid E extend the facilities of our 
«eo. © + organization to those desir- 
‘.¢¢ 4ng information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company... 


Uncornoraget. in 1905); 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75, 000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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once more and is currently near the 
lowest levels since the “way up” last 
Fall. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


gE 
9 
. 


Latest A Ago 
es, £ gg ef see sn “Ss $1.66 $1.47 
~~ eo ee See B 1.06 
a. Cue” May wanes -40 42 41 
SERA Ae 8.50 8.80 8.50 
Coffee, a Ae eee 18 19 2% 
NS Par 05 05%, .06 
BEM, RUMI. os cccsscad 25.50 2.50 23.50 
ee Se. * Sea 23.50 23.50 25.00 
Stee, WM sazsiacceihact 35.00 35.00 40.00 
I SOLE en 8. 9.10 8.50 
TN sea Linwaniah sinh 3.70 14.12 13.30 
Zinc, E, St. Louis ....... 7.12% 7.70 7.10 
eee ee 00 52.10 
Cotton, Md., May ..... 18.88 19.00 24.10 
DN anos sisicsatonuns 52 att 
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S usual in the Spring months, the 

freight and charter markets are cur- 
rently showing a tendency to pick up and 
demand for steamers is larger than for 
some time past, though conditions can 
still hardly be termed very favorable. 
There has been a good demand for 
fixtures of heavy grain from this coun- 
try to the Continent, especially to Ger- 
many and the low countries. Coal 
bookings have also been comparatively 
heavy, with the bulk moving to Rio. 
Sugar cargoes from the southern pro- 
ducing islands northward have shown 
a. falling off, on the other hand, and rates 
have declined rather sharply. 


Lakes to Sea 








Arguments still continue for and 
against utilization of the New York 
State Barge Canal, from Oswego, on 
Lake Ontario, to Albany, on the Hud- 
son River, as a portion of the proposed 
Lakes-to-the-Sea, “All-American” water- 
way. The question has been debated in 
House committee discussions, but ap- 
pears to have been blocked for at least 
the time being. 


The Republican Steering Committee 
has refused to allow legislation on the 
matter since it is not deemed that the 
Government should try to rush the plan 
through in the short time remaining for 
such discussion in the current session 
of Congress. The way still lies open for 
eventual favorable action, however, espe- 
cially in view of plans for a comprehen- 
sive survey to be financed by an appro- 
priation in the Rivers and Harbors Bill 
and passed in the present session. 


Electrical Ferries 

A new departure in the operation of 
ferry boats operating across the Hudson 
River, from New Jersey to New York, is 
being developed by a company to be 
known as the Electric Ferries, Inc. 
The new ferry boats will be operated 
entirely by Diesel-electric engineg and 
will be for vehicle transport:only. 

Foreign Commerce of the United 
States by water in the fiscal year 1925 
is reported at more than 93,000,000 tons, 
a large increase over previous years. 
Of this total nearly 80 per cent. was 


A£onducted ‘through 19 American ports, 


each of which handled over a million 
tons. New York City brought its total! 
up to 22,200,000 tons, a gain of about 5 
per cent. over the previous fiscal year, 


and nearly 25 per cent. of the entire 
J 
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TIRES 


Full Value 


HEN you buy Fisk Bal- 
loon Cord Tires you are 
assured of getting full value 
for these tires are made by a 
Company with twenty-seven 
years of tire building experi- 
ence. 








Fisk Balloon Cords were 
given the severest test before 
being placed on the market. 
They have piled up a splen- 
did record for endurance, 


viding comfort and security. 








Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
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1926 Analysis 





S. S. Kresge Company 


Operating a chain of 305 Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores 
The 1926 edition of our Kresge analysis is 
now ready for distribution. It calls atten- 
tion to the remarkable record of this chain. 


CAPITALIZATION 


Authorized Outstanding 
Preferred Stock, 7% Cumulative (par $100).. $ 5,000,000 $ 2,000,000 
Gommten Stock Cpar SIG)... cccccccsccscccse 100,000,000 36,786,197 


-BOTH ISSUES ARE LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


The figures below compare operating statistics of 
the Kresge Company reported during the past 
seventeen years and show the large earning power 
behind both the Preferred and Common Stock 


issues. 





Profits Before 


Year Stores Gross Sales Federal Taxes 
1909 42 $ 5,116,099 $ 310,993 
1910 51 6,508,752 408,957 
1911 64 7,923,064 470,866 
1912 85 10,325,487 669,179 
1913 101 13,258,227 869,686 
1914 118 16,097,393 1,150,497 
1915 140 20,943,300 1,293,219 
1916 157 26,396,547 2,172,348 
1917 164 30,090,700 2,360,988 
1918 170 36,309,513 2,950,999 
1919 176 42,668,061 3,505,201 
1920 189 $1,245,311 3,678,506 
1921 199 55,859,010 4,627,032 
1922 212 65,191,467 7,576,417 
1923 233 81,843,233 10,893,988 
1924 256 90,096,248 11,564,163 
1925 304 105,965,610 13,509,260 


Our 1926 analysis will be sent upon request. We also have 
in preparation similar data on McCrory Stores Corporation, 
National Tea Company, General Railway Signal Company, 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Ince., 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., 
Western Auto Supply Co., and others to be announced later. 





Merrill, Lynch & Company 
120 Broadway 11 East 43rd St. 


New York 


Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Denver Los Angeles 


Members of the New York, Chicago, Detroit end Cleveland Stock Exchanges 






































“Weekly Oil Annalist” 
Free 


on request to those interested in 
progress of oil industry and latest 
developments. 








Write Dept. “F” 


HERKINS & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
150 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Rector 6260 





If You Play Golf— 


You can save money 

on your golf balls 
Fine quality repainted or hed 
balls will save you If your golf 
ball expense, and play just as well 
as new balls. For the beginner, 
THEY DRIVELIKE NEW average player or expert. 


Grade Per Doz. 
A 








Silver King or Dunlep, excellent condition... .$6.00 
B Silver King or Dunlop, slightly club marked.. 4.75 
A Kroflites or Spalding, excellent condition..... 4.25 
B Kroflites or Spalding, slightly club marked.. 3.60 
A Assorted Balls, excellent condition.......... 4.00 
B Assorted Balls, slightly club marked.......... 3.00 
-_ t.. & RR Re rr 2.00 

New Reprocessed Balls .................--- 4.80 


Sample of any ball sent on receipt of ........ 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
ECONOMY GOLF BALL COMPANY 
7-9 Maiden Lane, New York 














What Book Do You Want? 


If you can’t get it yourself, why not let us buy it for you? 

Books sent anywhere at publisher's price plus cost of postage. 

us sent anywhere in the United States postage free.) 
Manager Book Dept. FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, 


(Books published by 
Address, 
New York, N. Y. 
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total for the nation. The report, as 
given out by the U. S. Shipping Board, 
shows the greatest increases in the 
Southern states, from Virginia to Texas, 
while the northern Atlantic states and 
the Pacific States nearly all showed de- 
clines from the 1924 totals. 








| Labor and Wages | 


EMAND for laborers and for labor 

appears to be holding practically 
an even balance at the present time. 
Not a few industries have been recon- 
structing their production on a some- 
what reduced basis, due largely to con- 
tinued declines in commodity prices, to 
slight falling off in demand for products, 
and perhaps also to the psychological 
effect of depression in the security 
markets. Balancing some reduction in 
employment from such sources is the 
opening of Spring operations in other 
industries and an increasing demand for 
laborers on out-of-door jobs. 








Employers’ Wants 


Reports from employment exchanges 
in the Metropolitan district indicate a 
rather large gain in the demand for 
office workers during the past couple 
months, The reports indicate a growing 
demand for stenographers although that 
occupation has shown a slight decline 
in average wages paid, being about $24 
a week at the present time. Office boys 
and general clerical help continue in 
good demand, but the greatest scarcity 
still exists in the field of female office 
workers capable of assuming high-grade 
secretarial positions. , 

Wages have shown little change in 
recent weeks, and the previous tendency 
toward granting wage increases rather 
on a wholesale scale appears to have 
subsided to a large extent. -Labor, also, 
has quieted down in its demands for 
higher pay scales and no new disturb- 
ances of a major nature have occurred 
thus far in the month. 


The Textile Strike 


A number of the previously begun 
struggles are still in full play, however, 
notable among these the textile strike 
centering about the mill towns of Pas- 
saic and Paterson, New Jersey. The 
strike has spread with a good deal of 
rapidity, due perhaps to the general un- 
rest among workers and also to inten- 
sive picketing and propaganda. The 
number of workers now on strike has 
been estimated at around 25,000, com- 
posed chiefly of textile and dye workers. 
Appeals have also been made to the silk 
unions in the same district but it does 
not currently appear probable that this 
great body will join the strike. Numer- 
ous attempt have been made to end the 
strike by arbitration or legal methods, 
but little progress has been made. 


The only other sore spot at the mo- 
ment is the textile district centering 
around Lawrence, Massachusetts, where 
workers are being inflamed with the 
cause of their brethren in the New Jer- 
sey war zone. The strike has not ma- 
terialized very successfully in that cen- 
ter, however, and moral support is about 
all the New Jersey strikers have re- 
ceived from New England. 
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QO to the exclusive manufacture of gas- product. Q 
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made, rights to purchase 106,585. 


International Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Condensed Balance Sheet 








March 1, 1926 
RESOURCES: 
Cnn ed Tan ORR NIE sis. o ooo. 0.08.06 0.5005 00 oes tc sewine sen $10,198,449.39 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ...............cccccccecs 143,851.32 
$10,342,300.71 
LIABILITIES: 
Secured 6% Serial Gold Bonds...................-.008: $ 5,000,000.00 
Capital Shares 
Series A 7% Cum. Pfd. Shares...... $ 107,700.00 
Series B 6% ‘* = 5% Shar 90,700.00 
Series C 642% ‘ oi we ame 3,226,600.00 $ 3,425,000.00 
*Common Shares (43,725 shares no par value)........ 1,529,820.76 
Accruals, Interest and Taxes................cccecccees 127,310.22 
Surplus and Reserves.............ceececcees Sielenuieitens 260,169.73 
*On February 28, 1926 the Fiscal Agent had earned for services dered and di 





Bond interest has been earned an average of over three times since organization 
Preferred share dividends have been earned an average of over four times since 


Earnings on common shares, after Bond Interest and Preferred Dividend Reserves, have 
averaged approximately two times dividends paid. Current common share dividends 
are at the annual rate of $3.80. 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


First National Bldg. Fiscal Agent for 
B International Securities Trust 
oston of America 


common shares at $11-1/9 per share, the exercise of 
which is conservatively restricted and deferred by contract over a long period of years. 


$10,342,300.71 


: ; 


50 Pine Street 
New York 






































[Cotton edt Geain 


6 ee weather is having an increasing 
influence on cotton opinion and the 
course of market prices, especially in 
the far months, and cold weather 
coupled with more than usual amount of 
rainfall has had a good deal to do with 
the compartive firmness of the staple 
in recent trading. Reports from domes- 
tic growing states emphasize the late 
condition of the crop except in Texas 
and Oklahoma where seeding and gen- 
eral crop preparation are well advanced. 

In the final ginning report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau for the closing season the 
1925 cotton crop is officially estimated 
at 16,085,905 equivalent 500-pound bales, 
exclusive of linters. This figure com- 
pares with the December estimate of 
15,603,000 bales and with a final crop for 
1924 of 13,267,936 bales, and is the larg- 
est domestic crop reported in a number 
of years. 

Texas leads the production figures of 
individual states, as usual, but that crop 
dropped from 4,852,000 bales in 1924 to 














the current production of only 4,165,000 
bales and was the only large growing 
state to show a decline from previous 
seasons. The states producing more than 
a million bales, in order of their im- 
portance, are as follows: 


Texas Alabama 
Mississippi Georgia 
Oklahoma and 
Arkansas North Carolina 


At approximately the same time, fig- 
ures estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture show total world production 
of cotton at 27,800,000 bales, for the 
1925-26 season. The estimate is based 
on returns from the leading producing 
countries throughout the globe and rep- 
resents an increase of slightly over 12 
per cent. in world output compared with 
the figures of the previous season. 


Despite some recent recovery, wheat 
quotations are still considerably below 
their levels of a few weeks ago and 
there appears no great demand, either 
from the trade, exporters or speculators, 
to push prices up with any great en- 
thusiasm. May option has given a gen- 
erally better account of itself than have 





the further deliveries but is barely hold- 
ing steady. 

Depressing factors continue to ap- 
pear, and the demand for foreign ship- 
ment grows more disappointing as the 
a 
season advances. There have also been 
more favorable reports from the domestic 
growing states as to conditions and pro- 
gress of the new crop. Inclement wea- 
ther in the Southwest has apparently 
not left much appreciable effect and 
Oklahoma and Kansas both report very 
optimistically on progress in their ter- 
ritories. These two states, along with 
Texas, are expected to show a greater 
total yield than-last year’s large figure 
of 300,000,000 bushels and with continued 
favorable weather conditions those 
states may even break the previous rec- 
ords of 1914. 

On the other side of the photograph 
stands the recent estimate of the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimating vis- 
ible supply of domestic wheat at only 
222,000,000 bu. this year, compared with 
256,000,000 at the same time last year, 
and the conclusion from such figures 
that there will be a minimum carry- 
over at the close of the season. 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE — No. 1 INTRODUCTORY 
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Y 


ELECTRIC SERVICE 
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A homogeneous group of over thirty incorporated cities, including 
Cincinnati and Dayton, and 241 smaller communities in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia, united by an unexcelled combination of 
land and water transportation, derives essentixl public utility services 
from Columbia System. Indirectly, through wholesale deliveri’s, 
Columbia System also is a factor in the supply of gas for the other 
important districts of the area illustrated above. 


Few large public utility and industrial corporations have been so 
fortunate in having within their scope of service a highly industrial- 
ized territory unsurpassed in the diversity and permanence of its 
manufacturing enterprises and the stability of its population. 


Of 257 industries classified by Government statisticians, no less than 
ninety-four are represented in Cincinnati alone. This region is 
served by eight railroads and is a principal gateway not only to the 
South but to the great West. Products of Cincinnati’s industries 
alone are valued at more than $600,000,000 yearly. 


{n succeeding advertisements of this series we propose to give you further 
detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System com- 
panies for these communities, their industries and their homes. Invest- 
ment in Columbia System securities is, in a real sense, investment in the 
marvelous Ohio Valley, whose characteristics our stories will describe. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OFFICE of the 
PRESIDENT 


61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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A NOTE TO 
EMPLOYERS of LABOR |i 


~ 7 Hy OLya 
* h . 
CDear SIR: 


Is there really such a thing as good will 
between employers and employees? 


Sometimes it seems as if such a thing were im- 
possible. The employee sees that you, with your 
larger money rewards, are building up future se | $ 
curity for yourself and your family. He is often 
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But this particular barrier to good will is not 
insurmountable; 9000 employers in the United 
States have climbed over it by protecting their |, § 
3,000,000 employees against death and disability | { 
through Group Insurance. 


This means that your employees can be insured 
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tion, for amounts ranging from $500 to $10,000, 
according to their positions. 


It should need no argument to convince you that 
it is worth considering this method of making the 
road smoother for those you employ. 


We have prepared a booklet, “Group Lire |} 
INSURANCE,” describing in detail three ways of pro- 
tecting your employees under this economical plan. 
We should be pleased to send you a copy. 


I A oe 
en a ee ee ee 


Truly yours, 





Write Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon St. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston oF BOSTON, MassacnusetTs { 
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unable to do that, although he wants to do it as 


much as you do. } 


under a single contract, without medical examina- : 




















































——_ Specialists 
owen ‘ Chicago, Kansas City, 
ee Gas mod, Traneporation es Southern Minnesota, Dallas, 
ages ~ ey Des Moines, California, 
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SECURITIES Land Bank bond Boewincy 

COMPANY Guy Huston & Co., Inc. 


73 W. Adams &., CHICAGO 61 Broadway New York 
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Washington 


t 7 SSC 
9 ipein call of Spring has drifted in 

through the open windows of the 
Congressional chambers and the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion in both the 
House and Senate seems to be that it 
would be much nicer for all concerned 
if an early adjournment can be reached 
and the musty halls of legislative Wash- 
ington deserted for the zephyrs of open 
field and the clarion of the great out- 
doors. 








Spring Comes to Congress 


With some such idea in view, leaders 
of both parties and in both houses are 
arranging schedules so that the present 
Congressional session may be ended 
some time before the middle of next 
month. That program calls for a good 
deal of paring down on discussion, and 
consideration of many important mat- 
ters will probably be put over until 
next session. 

Among the important problems which 
it would take too long for the present 
Congress to decide are bills looking to- 
ward the consolidation plans for domes- 
tic railroad systems, legislation for re- 
lief of the farmer, for the prevention 
of future coal strikes, and for final deal- 


_ing with the aeronautical question. 


About all that Congress will have time 
to do between now and its close is to 
consider and pass the large number of 
necessary appropriation bills for the 
various departments of the Govern- 
ment. 


Higher Tax Returns 


One of the more interesting after- 


maths of tax reduction is the rate at [ 


which tax payments have been pouring 
into the Government coffers since the 
close of the period for making returns. 
Total tax receipts for the month of 
March amounted to about $500,000,000, 
compared with an earlier estimate of 
the Treasury Department of only about 
$400,000,000, and with actual receipts in! 
the same month of 1925 of only $441, 
000,000, in spite of the materially higher 
tax rates effective at that time. 

Such figures suggest two possible ex- 
planations, either or both of which ap- 
pear probable. In the first place, business 
and therefore both personal and cor- 
porate profits and income, were all a 
good deal better in 1925 than they wert 
in the year preceding. And in the sec- 
ond place, the great reductions in taxes 
for last year have increased the liber- 
ality of persons making their returns. 


An Old Theory 


The latter hypothesis illustrates the 
theory of diminishing returns in tax 
tion. Despite the well-known const 
entiousness of the American taxpayet, 
there seems little doubt that when taxt! 
are higher than the public deems they 
ought to be, there is a tendency cithe! 
toward actual falsification or at leas! 
toward straining dubious points to bring 
down the actual payments to the Gov 
ernment. ' 

The ever-ready question of prohibitiot 
does not appear feet up by any meat 
and the “present generation” so ofte! 
referred to by the dry leaders «s tht 
limit of opposition will probably be * 
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e the § Rabun Dam, a Georgia Railway 

—_ 4 and Power Company Development 
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a ‘ Industry seeking location is assured of many advan- 

sul, fl tages in the eighty-one Georgia municipalities that we 

highet serve or in the open territory between these towns. We 

le ex- | have just issued a book that is graphically descriptive of 

whe d this great industrial center. The illustrations are photo- 

alla} graphic and show in great detail the power developments, 

, were both actual and potential. The text is conservatively and 

ew authoritatively written. 

— A request on your business stationery will bring you 
a copy of this book with our compliments. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
140 Broadway Fifth Ave. and 44th St. Madison Ave. and 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, March 25, 1926 











RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers.......... $117,182,397.50 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ..... 32,863,339.10 
NS, ow abba ce ehakaenwhrsacnee 15,420,278.82 
PY PROUD noon ck asc ccc ccc ccebenccces 22,077,297.78 
1 Loans and Bills Purchased................... 350,815,732.80 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............. 1,640,500.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 4,023,023.32 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 40,208,059.98 
I sss 5 cae MR aa ka ek Ga ts 45520 9 8,099,861.26 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable....__ 6, 484,539.38 
$598,815,029.94 

LIABILITIES 

RE Pens oar ere es ey $25,000,000.00 
CC S\ TRO OPEE A CFL IEE OPEC TEL OTT 15,000;000.00 
PIS, i. cs be bbackacdn¥ewsaesdace 7,588,158.15 
$47,588,158.15 
Accrued Dividend ...................0.00000- 708,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc....... 5,176,275.53 
REL ES PETE Pa 40,208,059.98 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks ............. 18,135,056.89 
EE 2 deat SuRA eh y.0hyckunansn ion 486,999,479.39 
$598,815,029.94 
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Contest 
are 
Bruce Barton T. J. McManus 
Barten, Durstine & Osborn General Electric Co. 
Thomas F. Logan Roy Dickinson 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. Pied feb 
J. C. McQuiston a 
Westinghouse Electric & Frederick C. Kendall 
Manufacturing Co. Advertising Fortnightly 
B. C. Forbes 


Editor, Forbes Magasine 
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long one. Following the newspaper poll 
on the problem, discussion has again en- 
gaged the attention of Congress. The 
most definite proposal submitted is a 
bill in the Senate which would take a 
national vote on modification of the 
Volstead Act in the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1928. 








International 




















The League—The League of Nations 
resembles a fire department at least in 
that it seems to attract general atten- 
tion only in a time of crisis. Now that 
Geneva has once more returned to a 
comparative state of normalcy and the 
leaders who assembled there for the 
debacle of last month have made their 
official reports and in most cases been 
sustained by their legislatures, the en- 
tire case rests in status quo until Fall. 


The Fall Program 


Beside the renewal of the friendly 
argument between European neighbors 
at that time, the managers have an- 
nounced booking of another interesting 
act for the program in the form of a 
general discussion of this country and 
its reservations,—and to show that there 
are no hard feelings, America has been 
invited to participate in the show. 

Great Britain—On his return from 
Geneva, Sir Austen Chamberlain was 
supported by his House of Commons and 
although the foreign secretary was 
thereby vindicated to a large degree, his 
position is still being severely attacked 
from various sides. - 

The Bank of England continues to im- 
prove its position and following upon 
some further gains in its gold holdings, 
the reserve percentage has recently ad- 
vanced to the highest levels in the pres- 
ent year. Money rates in London have 
also been easing off, due chiefly to con- 
ditions of Governmental finance and 
control which are admittedly of a tem- 
porary nature. Despite the lower inter- 
est rates, there is little probability of any 
early change in the Bank of England’s 
rediscount rate. 


Miners May Strike 


No further definite complications have 
arisen in the British coal situation al- 
though the Government has accepted the 
recommendations of the Coal Commis- 
sion which were announced last month. 
Meanwhile, the miners are on the trig- 
ger and threaten a general tie-up on 
May 1 if Government action does not 
prove suitable to their interests. 

France—Things happen rapidly in this 
politics-ridden country and the world 
awoke one morning to find that the im- 
possible had happened and after a three 
months’ battle Premier Briand had won 
his tax bill victory and balanced the 
budget. 

However, despite rather small de- 
clines in note circulation of the Bank 
of France, the French franc continues 
to decline and has recently dipped even 
below the previous extreme low of two 
years ago to levels hitherto unknown in 
the history of the Third Republic. And 
still more meanwhile, Communism devel- 
ops apace and wins new victories, the 
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latest being the election of two Red 
Deputies from the Second District of 
Paris, the financial stronghold of the 
city, the victory being the first the Com- 
munists have ever had in this section. 


The Rough Riffians 


With royal battles within, the brave 
nation goes on with its external wars 
also, and French forces are once again 
opening the campaign against the Rif- 
fian tribes under Abd-el-Krim, in Mo- 
rocco, Preparations are also under way 
for the renewed subjection of the Druse 
rebellion in Syria. 

Germany—Chancellor Luther and 
Foreign Minister Stresemann have both 
been upheld in their conduct at Geneva, 
the vote being apparently a merely per- 
functory one. Interest rates in Berlin 
have declined moderately of late, the 
Reichsbank is increasing its holdings of 
gold and has reduced its discount rate 
from 8 to7 per cent. Net earnings of the 
Bank for last year have been reported 
at 43,000,000 marks compared with over 
120,000,000 in 1924. Foreign trade still 
shows a favorable balance in reversal 
of the unfavorable trend which pre- 
vailed during most of last vear. 





Your Responsibility for Good 
Or Poor Times 
(Continued from page 7) 


weakness in Belgian currency; the coal 
impasse in Britain; and the consequent 
less favorable attitude of American in- 
vestors towards offerings of foreign se- 
curities. ; 

The general commodity price trend 
here has been distinctly downwards. 
Our imports exceeded our exports by 
$55,000,000 during the first two months 
of this year. These developments, al- 
though not unhealthy in themselves, 
have not tended to brighter sentiment. 

Then those who look on the dark 
side are already voicing concern over 
the coming November elections, with 
the prospect that the Administration 
forces in Congress will be weakened. 

The truth is that business conditions 
are better than generally admitted. The 
puncturing of inflation in stocks and in 
real estate speculation has chilled sen- 
timent unduly. An immediate or early 
recovery in stocks would be extremely 
valuable for the effect it would have in 
arresting the existing danger that pes- 
simism will grip the country. Neither 
current conditions nor present prospects 
warrant pessimism; but if pessimism 
spreads and is accompanied by pessi- 
mistic action, then business would 
unquestionably suffer. 

We can have at least reasonably good 
business if we exercise confidence, in- 
dustry and courage. On the other hand, 
if we insist upon pessimism, apprehen- 
sion and unsettled business, doubtless 
we can have it. 

Each one of us has a measure of re- 
sponsibility, large or small, in deter- 
mining which state of affairs, construc- 
tive or destructive, shall predominate. 





Field agents of the New Hampshire 
Department of Labor report cotton 
textile mills are running about 80 per 
cent. of capacity at present. This is 
a considerably improved condition over 
a year ago. 
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Most Desirable Plant 
on NEW YORK Harbor 


-opposite 96th street 


Brick and Concrete Building—Ample Floor Space—507 ft. 
Pier (free lighterage) Load Freight Directly from and to 
Ships and Cars—Low Taxes—Convenient Labor Supply— 
Incomparable National and International Distributing Point 


5 yey is a wonderful opportu- 
nity for some manufacturer 
to secure an ideal waterfront plant 
at a remarkably low 


service. Good auto roads and 
ferries make plant but a few 
minutes from heart of world’s 





price. 





greatest market center. 
MARKET — Nearly 








PLANT IS ; 

LAN D—About 25 acres, SUITABLE FOR = of von a 
including riparian rights pow hit Ps0-tr te - diu 
—635-foot frontage on Automobile within a —— 
Stasiledia Automotive and of New York City. 

. aie. More than two-thirds of 
PLANT—two and five Textiles (Rayon) the United States can be 
stories. Brick and con- ackers served more economic- 
crete construction. _—- ally from this location 
Floors on continuous ilinestes than from any inland 
cng — power [ean point. 
plant (ready for use). Low Price for 
Steam Heat. Fully eae aor, ae Quick Sale 
sprinklered. Plentiful Because of changes in 
water and electricity at minimum his manufacturing conditions, which make 
rates. 


TRANSPORTATION—2100 feet 
of siding; Erie and West Shore 
Railroads; no switching charge to 
other railroads. When new belt 
line is completed nearly all other 
important railroads will give direct 


Sole 
Agents 





ofpurn © 


this plant no longer necessary to his 
business, our client has authorized us to 
make an unusually attractive proposition 
to manufacturers who are prepared to 
act quickly. 

Write or wire us regarding any phase 
of this subject which may interest you. 


30 Church St., 
New York 











New York 





The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., March 31, 1926. 

The Board of Directors this day declared, for 
the three months ending March 31, 1926, from 
the net profits of the Company, a dividend of 
one (1) per cent on the Preferred Stock of the 
Company. 

The Board also declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company a dividend of one and 
one-quarter (1%) per cent on the Common Stock 
of the Company. 

Both dividends are payable June 1, 1926, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April 17, 1926. 

The transfer books will not close. 

Cc. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 





NEW BUSINESS DESIRED 


Established, large-production manufacturer 
wants to increase Lasleene interests. Addition 
of going concern or establishment of new product 
will be considered. Location in Boston district. 
Reply Box 617, Forbes. 


























INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for three. 
Letters should be addressed 
to 


Inquiry Department, 








Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BONDS 
Well Secured 


Yielding 6% to 6.70% 


We have pre- 
pared a diversi- 
fied list of 
investment 
bonds, selected 
from the utili- 
ties, industrials 
and real estate 
groups. These 
bonds offer 
strong security 
and excep- 
tional yields. 


Ask for List XF-107 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., ‘New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 


























The Bear Market 


Probable Duration 
and Extent 


The averages of industrial 
stocks now show a decline 
of over 23 points from the 
February high! 

Will the drop end here or 
are many months of sag- 
ging prices ahead? 
If you own stocks now, are un- 
certain what to do, are waiting 
for an upturn, or— if you have 
sold shorr— don’t fail to read 
the latest Brookmire Bulletin 
on the bear market. Free on 


request—now. 
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Seward Prosser, chairman of the Board 
of the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, in a recent interview: 


“All of the impor- 
tant factors in the 
business _ situation 
today are sound, 
and there is no evi- 
dence that the sharp 
break in the stock 
market was caused 
by any indication 
of weakness in the 
present business 
conditions or in the outlook for the im- 
mediate future. Business today is good 
and on a sound basis, with reports 
from all parts of the country showing 
an encouraging prospect for spring 
trade. 

“The drastic break in stock prices 
was obviously the result of unwise 
speculation and had no relation to cur- 
rent business conditions or to the pros- 
pect for the near term future. The 
credit situation is still good and offers 
plenty of money at reasonable rates. 
Whether the break marks the crest of 
the record-breaking bull market, or 
whether it was merely a necessary cor- 
rection of unhealthy conditions in the 
market itself, does not appear to me to 
be of direct importance to business or 
general industry.” 

















Charles L. Lawrence, president of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, and of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
on his return from an European observa- 
tion trip: 

“Most of the nations of Europe are 
making marvellous strides in aeronau- 
tical development, and many of them 
are five years ahead of us in commercial 
aviation. When we develop a new type 
of aircraft engine or plane in this coun- 
try, they know everything we are doing. 
But we Americans are too self-sufficient 
to keep informed on what the Europeans 
are doing in the aircraft industry. 

“We make 55 machines a month, while 
in France they turn out 370 a month. 
France is selling a large number of air- 
planes and she is selling them at low 
prices on account of the rate of ex- 
change. She is selling most of her out- 
put to Holland and Poland, for com- 
mercial purposes. We have the bulge on 
the Europeans so far as engines are 
concerned. I inspected a large number 
of aircraft motors and I am convinced 
of that. I am further of the opinion that 
within the short space of ten years, 
commercial airplanes will be flying across 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 


J. R. Kenly, president of the Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. Company, in discussing 
the Florida situation: 

“Subsiding of the Florida land boom 
may be construed as helpful from a rail- 
road viewpoint, since people ought now 
to begin to think more of the develop- 
ment of the state’s resources than hav- 
ing their minds focussed merely on land 
speculation. The future of Florida is by 
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no means beclouded, and it will continue 
to show steady improvement. Long 
term statistics show that the population 
of Florida has been steadily and health- 
ily increasing every year. 

“About the only dark spot now, so far 
as basic conditions are concerned, is the 
poor citrus crop, and Atlantic Coast 
Line has thus far handled over 3,000,000 
fewer boxes than in the corresponding 
period of last year. Despite the loss of 
fruit traffic, earnings are still about equal 
with those of last year, since the large 
increases in passenger business and in 
less than car lot shipments are great 
equalizing factors. Each year, the 
length of the season is broadening out, 
and business conditions throughout the 
South generally are making satisfactory 
headway.” 


J. A. Tregoe, executive manager of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
in a statement to Forbes: 


“Despite the collapse which has oc- 
curred in the stock market, I can see no 
reason for apprehension over the imme- 
diate future of busi- 
ness and industry. 
The credit, as well 
as the general sit- 
uation, is entirely 
sound and there is 
no reason-to feel 








the least concern 
about its present 
condition. Wher- 











ever big risks are 
taken, some collapse may be anticipated, 
and this is true of all commodities dealt 
in, whether they be merchandise or 
stocks,—and it is particularly true of 
credit. In the midst of speculative ups 
and downs the management of business 
and credits must keep its feet squarely 
on the ground and not be diverted from 
safe practices by any fears for the fu- 
ture. 

“Speculation has prevailed in the se- 
curities market, in the construction field, 
and in real estate. We have witnessed 
a small collapse in securities, and there 
may be further collapses in other specu- 
lative fields. But fundamentally, we are 
entirely sound and there is no reason for 
us to feel disturbed or apprehensive as 
to the immediate future.” 


Arthur L. Lee, treasurer of the New 
York City Hotel Men’s Association: 

“Last year in New York City there 
were 3,000 more hotel rooms built than 
were needed, while in the same period 
there was a dearth in the building of 
apartment houses where families of mod- 
erate means might live in comfort. 
There is needed in this country a con- 
structive building program which would 
embrace the ‘own your own home’ cam- 
paigns and the cooperative ownership 
plans. This would do much toward 
bringing relief to the great body of the 
American people who are too well-off 
to live in so-called tenements and too 
poor to reside in hotels or $12,000-a- 
year apartments.” 
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Reasons for Drop 
in Exports , 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HERE have been some recent ex- 

pressions of anxiety in the press re- 
garding the considerable decline in our 
export values for the month of February, 
which were nearly $45,000,000 below 
January and considerably below the Feb- 
ruary figures in 1925 and 1924. The de- 
cline is, however, accounted for almost 
entirely by one item, namely, the falling 
off in cotton shipments to England, 
which were some forty million dollars 
less during January and February than 
for similar months last year. 

On the whole our exports of wholly or 
partly fabricated wares are moving for- 
ward steadily and show no appreciable 
decline in the gratifying growth that has 
been in evidence during the past two 
years. 


Improvement Reported 


The falling off in certain raw material 
shipments to Europe, notably cotton, is 
a vivid indication of the significance of 
European conditions with reference to 
our raw material trade. Direct reac- 
tions from the latest uncertainties in Eu- 
ropean affairs incident to the recent Ge- 
neva Conference have, of course, not yet 
affected our export movement, but there 
can be no doubt that any prolonged in- 
ternational uncertainty is bound to in- 
fluence general credit stability and bulk 
shipments of staples. 

In the main, recent reports from the 
leading markets in all parts of the world 
indicate a marked improvement over 
the situation a month ago. In Europe 
the less favored areas are Great Britain 
and, for the first time in many months, 
Italy. The British coal trade uncer- 
tainty continues to dominate the whole 
economic situation and this condition 
will continue at least until the expected 
crisis is passed on the first of May, when 
the new settlement comes into effect. 
Values of exports and imports in Janu- 
ary each fell off about $50,000,000 below 
January, 1925. The effort to strengthen 
export movements is being materially 
stimulated with every possible expedi- 
ent; there is, for example, considerable 
agitation to increase the government 
fund available for export credit guaran- 
tees under the Trade Facilities Act to 
$375,000,000. There is still a slackening 
in iron and steel, shipbuilding and tex- 
tiles, though in each of these vital in- 
dustries there are evidences of a more 
favorable outlook. 

Uncertainty in Italy 

Italy, for the first time in months, per- 
haps even in years, shows signs of com- 
mercial uncertainty especially in her ex- 
port trade which had been growing with 
considerable rapidity. Recent figures 

show a marked increase in unemploy- 
ment. The only encouraging aspect is 
the governmental financial position 
which continues to be good. Germany 
and Austria continue to show encourag- 
ing signs of improvement, especially in 
the number of unemployed and in cer- 














Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


Service to Large and Small 


The operation of groups of properties under one central 
management provides improved service to small com- 
munities and a stronger financial position through: 


(1) More experienced management, greater engineering 
skill, broader supervision; (2) large quantity buying of ma- 
terials and supplies; (3) interchange of methods and per- 
sonnel; (4) larger financial resources for construction and 
improvement; (5) production of electricity by larger, more 
up-to-date generating plants. 


The Associated System has taken particular interest in 
building up high grade service for small communities. 
Some 16 municipal plants in Tennessee and Kentucky and 
many small plants in New York State and New England 
have recently been added. In these areas new construction 
and extension work is carried out. The local plants are 
supplemented by connecting them wherever desirable with 
the transmission lines of the System. 


The resulting improvements mean larger, better and more 
dependable service, growing numbers of customers and in- 
creasing demands for service. These in turn tend to pro- 
mote business activity and community development. 





For information concerning facilities and securities of the 


Acuna Gas and Electric Company 


Write to its subsidiary and ask for our booklet, 
“Interesting Facts” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 
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The Right Place 


Cr THE wrong place? In which category 
are the fire protection devices in your 
plant? Have they been wisely laid out in an 
effort to secure maximum safety from fire? 
There’s a wrong way and a right way in fire pre- 
vention tactics. Our Engineering Department, 
composed of efficient fire prevention engineers, 
knows the right way, and its cooperation has 
been the means of saving many of our clients 
from serious fire loss and of securing for them 
the lowest possible insurance rate. 

Wouldn’t it interest you to know from com- 
petent authority that your fire prevention efforts 
‘are directed to the right place? An inquiry will 
bring an immediate response. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman oF THE Boaro, 
PAUL L.HAID, PRESIDENT. 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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transactions daily 
flow through this com- 
mercial bank, promot: 
ing production and 
facilitating distribu- 
tion in every part of 
the business world. ; 
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tain aspects of national financial affairs. 

Scandinavia and the Baltic States are, 
however, still lagging with the excep- 
tion of Norway which has been sending 
encouraging reports in recent weeks. 
Spain also shares the general favorable 
tone throughout the continent, even in 
the textile centers which had been suf- 
fering in the world wide depression in 
that trade. Prospects for the sale of 
American goods continue to be reported 
favorable despite the activity of French 
competitors. 


Conditions in South America Better 


In Latin America the trade weather 
map is likewise favorable with the ex- 
ception of Cuba and one or two of its 
Caribbean neighbors. The exceptional 
low level of the Magdalena River has 
depressed the Colombian market, and 
the exceptionally low coffee and cacao 
crops of Venezuela, which are only 
about sixty per cent. of normal, offer lit- 
tle promise from the American export- 
ers’ point of view in that market. In 
the larger trade centers, however, the 
Latin American prospect is distinctly 
more hopeful than last month. Although 
heavy failures still continue to be re- 
corded in various retail lines, the very 
marked activity of trading in cereals, 
wool, and live stock, offers encouraging 
prospects for the coming months; in 
fact, imports are already increasing. 

‘In Brazil coffee price uncertainties 
have had a deterrent effect, but latest 
reports indicate a more optimistic out- 
look. Chile also reports “a steady re- 
covery of the volume of merchandising ;” 
the same is true in Bolivia where mining 
activities have in recent weeks been con- 
siderably stimulated by _ encouraging 
prices. Climatic irregularities have 
caused continued apprehension in Peru 
with a momentary slowing down of im- 
port orders. Central American and even 
Mexican conditions, on the other hand, 
have slightly improved. One interesting 
indication in Mexico is the increasing 
sale of low priced automobiles. 


Gain in Japanese Trade 


The Far East has also shared in the 
general world wide trade improvement. 
The Department of Commerce agents in 
Japan report “that the volume of busi- 
ness has been fairly favorable since the 
beginning of the year,” influenced to a 
considerable extent by the gradual sta- 
bilization of exchange. Nearly all in- 
dustries, notably textiles, automobiles, 
and steel specialties, report increasing 
sales. India likewise has shown con- 
siderable general improvement during 
the past few weeks, which has been fur- 
ther stimulated by the clearing up of the 
labor situation. Favorable rains have 
materially assisted Australia and the out- 
look in that important market for Amer- 
ican goods seems decidedly promising. 

The Philippines and the Dutch East 
Indies, as well as the adjoining mainland, 
continue to enjoy the benefits of recent 
high prices of rubber, copra, and other 
raw materials, though there is a ten- 
dency toward stabilization of trade con- 
ditions on a slightly lower and more sub- 
stantial level than that which was at- 
tained during the more or less specula- 
tive period of recent months. This re- 
gion is still worthy of most care- 
ful cultivation on the part of traders. 
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NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 
A DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 
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The location of the property securing a bond 
issue is a fundamental factor in determining 
the soundness of the bonds. For example, 
an office building should be in a section of 
a city where there is a real demand for 
space of the type the building has to offer. 
It should be so located that its tenants can 
easily reach it and their customers can 
easily find it. It should have plenty of 
sunlight and protection against loss of this 
advantage through the erection of other 
structures. 


* * * 


Recently we underwrote an $850,000 issue 
of First Mortgage 614% Leasehold Bonds on 
the 41st Street and 7th Avenue Building in 
New York City. Hundreds of Miller cus- 
tomers, recognizing the advantageous location 
of the security for this issue, purchased these 
bonds in $1000, $500 and $100 denominations. 
They appreciated the soundness of locating 
an office building one block south of Times 
Square—midway between two great railroad 


terminals and convenient to the leading hotels. 


They saw the advantages of subway connec- 
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tion to all parts of the city and of a corner 
where the offices will always have plenty of 
daylight. And the income from this building 
has demonstrated the wisdom of its location. 
Before the building was completed, the owner 
had signed leases from tenants at rentals suffi- 
cient to cover all operating expenses, including 
the interest on the bond issue. 


Creating Good Investments 


Location is but one important factor in de- 
termining what constitutes a good real estate 
first mortgage bond. All the elements that 
contribute to the soundness of a bond issue 
are fully explained in the booklet, “Creating 
Good Investments.” This booklet contains in- 
formation valuable to every investor, whether 
or not he is a buyer of first mortgage bonds. 
Send for your copy today. 








G. L. MILLER & CO., Incerporated 216-MH 
36 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Creating Good 
Investments.” 
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G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 5490 
30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 


Conservative 
Accounts 
Solicited 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


Inquiries Invited 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 


SS 
Investigation 


is wisely urged upon 
every investor as a pre- 
requisite to permanent 
success. 








Investigation is made easy 
for you by our Statistical 
and Information Depart- 
ment covering any listed 
securities. 

Consult us freely as to your 
| present holdings or con- 








templated purchases. 


Handy booklet on 
Trading Methods 
| free on request. 


Ask fer Booklet “J” 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York City 

. Six eenvenient offices in the 
metropolitan district 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Prices Decline to New Lows—Approach Point 
from Which Rally May Develop 


By J. G. Donley 


Atta recovering 50 per cent. of its 
decline of 18 points from the high 
level of February 13, the market turned 
definitely downward. At this writing the 
decline has carried the 50-stock average 
down nearly 10 points below the low 
of March 3. 

It has been estimated by those who 
have made a study of a number of bear 
markets that the first bad attack usually 


. represents about 50 per cent. of the 


total decline throughout the entire dura- 
tion of the major downward movement. 
If the current retrograde movement is 
to run true to the average of such 
swings, the total decline from the high 
level of February 13—139—should be 
about 36 points. That would indicate a 
bottom around 103, or approximately the 
low level of March 30, 1925. 

But it is difficult to fix in advance the 
level at which stocks will meet support 
after a severe decline. Allowing for 
changes made in the stocks used in 
figuring the averages, the market is now 
about down to the high level reached 
on March 3, 1925. That level—around 
112 to 113—was the peak of the rapid 
post-election boom, and was followed by 
a drop of 10 points, in round numbers, 
to a low level of 102 on March 30. It 
will be remembered that thereafter a 


sharp advancing movement began which - 


carried prices up 34 points to a high of 
136 in November, 1925. 

According to all experiences in the 
past, support should now be met around 
the 112 level, but whether it will be in 
sufficient force to check the decline re- 
mains to be seen. If the decline is 
checked and the market grows dull 
around that level, then it would be log- 
ical to look for a fairly well sustained 
rally which might carry along for two 
weeks or more. 

Should such a rally get under way, it 
might well be expected to carry prices 
back to at least the low level of March 
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3, which was 121 for the general average. 

But, with many indications that the 
market has definitely entered a major 
bear movement, it would seem that many 
investors and speculators would be 
wiser to withhold purchasing operations 
in the event such a rally develops and 
to take advantage of such a recovery 
in prices to make a thorough house- 
cleaning of whatever speculative issues 
they are still holding. 

The latest downswing in the market 
developed when it was seen that a rather 
labored upturn in General Motors to 
just across 130 and in Steel common to 
just across 128 had not the slightest ef- 
fect upon the rank and file of stocks. 
In fact, the motors as a group were ac- 
tually pressed for sale while their lead- 
er was being bid up, and neither the 
steels nor the steel industries followed 
Steel common. Moreover, there was 
evidence of renewed liquidation in such 
distressed-pool stocks as Ward Baking 
“B,” Foundation Company, Fleischmann, 
and others, and renewed pressure was 
brought against such merchandising 
stocks as Woolworth, Sears-Roebuck, 
and Montgomery-Ward. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 
large blocks of General Motors and 
Steel common, probably bought for the 
purpose of supporting the market, were 
subsequently thrown over and the mar- 
ket was left to its own devices. The 
selling in the motor stocks turned to a 
rout with the publication of a quarterly 
earnings statement by Hudson Motors 
showing only a little more than $2 a 
share earned. Hudson, which had been 
one of the strongest stocks in the mar- 
ket, abruptly reversed its trend. 

At this stage of the game it will be 
well to remember that neither bull nor 
bear markets run an_ uninterrupted 
course to their culminating points. And 
add to this that bear markets usually 
last from twelve to eighteen months. 
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*Number of shares. (a) 








1925. (k) None being paid, 
ended September 30, 1925. 




















¢) Years ended October 31. 





issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Par Amt. Out. Book Earns 


000 omit Val. 1924 
No $191* 60 $8.48 
No 2,178* 69 7.25 
100 000 158 8.02 
No 150* 126 6.10* 
25 61,850 35 3.00 
No 600* 129 7.00* 
100 11,048 92 4.13 
No 500* 118 9.80 
100 60,998 146 12.60 
No 903* 55 5.63 
100 45,000 141 1815 
100 917,344 117 11.31 
20 10,000 13 1.98 
100 000 168 Nil 
50 150,000 71 2.24 
No 599* 18 4.95 
100 232,410 ... 15.47 
100 50,000 156 6.60 
100 000 243 Nil 
100 151,945... 9.19 
100 180,152 157 2.56 
No 770* 3 =57 3.23* 
No 483* 67 1.17 
100 59,754 119 13.83 
No 252 25 4.15° 
No 489 91 12.64! 
25 17,377 51 2.47 
100 cs. Nil 
No 1,123* 40 2.92 
100 janes ew. «= 
100 115,846... Nil 
100 145350 :-. ..< 4.20 
25 109,776 27 2.58 
No 678* 30 3.56 - 
No 500* 3 10.00 
100 34,236 104 1.05 
No 1,500* 40 4.41 
No 3,600* 108 7.43 
No 472* 56 9.64 
25 63,250 29 3.81 
100 55,000 143 4.55" 
Xo 500* s) 2.86* 
. we 10,000 36 6.02® 
No 235* 84 0.28 
100 42,503 ... 13.69 
100 62,458 109 12.30 
No A 4.76 
100 133,085 173 12.46 
No 1,589* 25 2.60 
50 20,268 53 6.94 
zee Ot... 6.26 
No 370* 101 20.08 
No 4,500* 23 6.51 
No 730* 42. Nil® 
100 19,876 158 6.05 
100 gee «1540S 23.13 
No 5,162* 62 7.37 
No 325* 20 3.33 
No 601* 20 10.27 
100 15,000 110 81.08 
100 249,477... 7.18 
100 12,272 138 7.48 
100 39,995 104 3.33 
No 1,320* 20 6.119 
100 121,051 ... 12.41 
100 35,000 73 Nim 
No 151* 147 14.77 
100 99,877 180 11.86 
100 51,725 100 Nil 
25 41,835 33 1.43¢ 
100 20,000 162 5.16 
25 9,096 37 Nil 
No 3,864* 44 2.02 
Partly extra. 
(f) oon ended June 30. 


accumulation, 60%4%. 
(t) Year ended March 31, 1925. 


Earns. 1925 
m=months 


Nil, 12 m 
12.01, 12 m 
5.30, 12 m 
6, * 
0.49, 12 m 
10.00, 12 m 
7.43° 


0.85, 3 m 
8.47, 12 m 
3.71, 12 m 
13.67, 12 m 


3.07, 12 m 
1.02, 12 m? 


5.78, 12 m 
20.47, 12 m 
19.15, 12 m 
5.05, 12 m 
17.33, 12 m 


8.54, 12 m 
7.17, 12 m 


3.81, 12 m 
16.19 


(b) None being paid, accumulation, 14614%. 
(g) Years ended September 30. 
(n) Years = une 30. 
q 





Div. Paid 
Since 

$5" 1924 
4 1922 
6 1925 
4 1924 
2 1923 

6 1920 
ae 
8 1925 
7 1925 

3 1918 

5 1925 

9 1922 

1.20 1925 

"31925 
2.50 1925 

7 1925 

7 1920 

5 1923 

"4 1925 
11* 1923 
8 1904 

2 1923 

8 1920 

2, 1923 

4 1923 

12" 1922 
“4 1890 
2.50 1923 

3° 1926 

7 1923 

"2.60 1923 
5 1923 

6" 1923 

2 1920 

5 1924 

2 1923 

9 1907 

8 1916 

15* 1915 
5 1926 

8 1920 

2 1917 

‘8° 1901 
7 1925 

4.25* 1925 

4 1925 

8 1923 

5 1892 

5 1924 

2.50 1925 

3. 1923 

7 1917 

"3 «1924 
5 1918 

Os ey 
2 1925 

1923 


ears ended November 30. 


Price 
Range 


117- 30; 
117- 34; 


97- 8; 
108- 24; ’ 


296- 22; 
116- a 


’21-'25 
'20-’25 
"15-25 


; "15-25 


"16-’15 


; °16-’25 
; °10-’25 
; "20-’25 


; °15-’25 


28; 715-’25 


38- 4; 
140- 20; 


126- 81; 
39- 9; 
176- 24 
150- 
128- 
57- 
92. 


62- 10; 
64- 15; 


; °17-’25 
; °23-’25 
; °15-’25 
; 15-25 
; °14-’25 


717-25 
; '23-'25 
5 715-25 


; 19-25 
; "22-"25 


; *19-’25 
; °19-’25 
7; °15-’25 


; *19-'25 
; 723-'25 
7; °19-’25 


°22-'25 
"23-25 


"15-'25 
"22-'25 
20-25 
"18-’25 


(c) Year ended March 31, 1925. 
(h) Years ended August 31. 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


64 

58 - 41% 

114%- 9534 
67%- 45 

- %% 

144%4-117% 

%e- 40% 


ae 13370 
h- 374 

1794-124 

38%%- 


126% -103% 
56%- 35% 
283%4- 195% 


73 - 50 
3863-292 
ts Sr 
70¥%4- 57% 
108 -1053% 
69% 


a5. 82 


30%4- 35 
123%4- 80 


124 -113% 
47 4094 


4634-3434 
633%- 48 


21%4- 153 
58% 5195 


117 
32 
42 

118 
31 


34 
50 


16 
52 


69 
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(d) Years ended April 30. 


(j) Year ended February 28, 
(p) Estimate for full year 1925, based on income for nine months 
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Versus Prices 


UOTATIONS 
for securities 
do not always ac- 
curately reflect val- 
ues either in peri- 
ods of advancing 
or declining prices. 
Values are only to 
be determined by 
expert appraisal of 
individual securi- 
ties and accurate 
analysis of busi- 
ness and financial 
conditions. 


This Moody’s 
Service undertakes 
to do, knowing 
from long experi- 
ence that a knowl- 
edge of real values 
means profits and 
prevents losses. 


We invite inquiries. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 
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Time and Price 


HEN a bull market or a bear 
market starts, no one can say 
how far prices of individual stocks 
will rise or decline. But there are two 
fairly reliable gauges of bull and bear 
markets. The first and most reliable 
is the factor of time—duration. The 
second, which is subject to greater var- 


iation, is the movement of average 
prices, There were published in 
“Forbes” for November 15, 1925, a 


number of charts which are quite valu- 
able for reference purposes. Study of 
these charts, after revision of the dura- 
tion and extent of advance in the recent 
bull market which culminated in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, reveals that the average 
life of the last seven bull markets has 
been 23% months, or almost exactly the 
two years which has long been accepted 
as the length of time required for a 
major upward movement to run its 
course. The shortest bull market of the 
seven lasted for 20 months, and the 
longest—the one which recently culmin- 
ated—lasted for 27 months. The average 
price advance for the seven bull 
markets works out at 43 points, with 
31 the smallest gain and 56 the largest. 
The average price decline in six major 
bear markets works out at 43 points, 
the bear market of 1919-21 showing the 
largest loss, amounting to 62 points, 
and the bear market of 1882-84 showing 
the smallest loss—less than 30 points. 


The Time Element 


It may be set down as a fairly sane 
rule that bull markets run for an aver- 
age of 24 months, with a variation of 


not much more than 3 months on 
either side of this average. Bear 
markets run for an average of 15 


months, with a variation of not much 
more than 3 months on either side. 
That is, from 21 to 27. months may be 
set down as the duration limits of a 
major upward movement, while for a 
major downward movement the dura- 
tion limits are 12 to 18 months. The 
long-pull operator who takes the time 
element into consideration will not go 
far wrong, for it will not be necessary 
for him to buy at the bottom or sell 
at the top. If he buys after a bull 
market is well under way and sells after 
it has passed its minimum time limit, 
he will reap handsome profits. And if, 
after taking profits on the rise, he waits 
until the downward movement has run 
its full time limit and the succeeding up- 
swing has started, he cannot go far 
wrong. 


The Price Element 


Average prices, if they are closely 
studied, may furnish a fairly reliable 
guide as to the time to sell and the 
time to buy. But, for the reason that 
bull markets and bear markets always 
run to excesses, it is most difficult to 
judge from the prices of individual 
stocks when they should be bought and 
when they should be sold. For in- 





stance, by what calculation could the 
speculator who bought, say, American 
Can, in November, 1923, arrive at the 
probable price at which he should re- 


lease his holdings? He would prob- 
ably have far underestimated the ex- 
tent of its rise. On the other hand, 
had he determined to hold it for two 
years—the average duration of a bull 
market—he would not have gone far 
wrong. And it works out the same way 
in a decliinng market. For instance, no 
one can now predict at what price a 
stock such as Steel common will again 
be a purchase for a long pull. But it 
can be safely said—with the weight of 
years of market precedent behind the 
statement—that at the end of the aver- 
age duration of bear markets, or 15 
months from February, 1926, Steel 
common should again be a_ purchase 
for the next major upswing, The cur- 
rent bear market may last 12 months 
and it may run on for 18 months; that 
would make the buying zone, as fixed 
by the time element, come between 
February and August, 1927—at least for 
the long-pull speculator. Of course, 
such calculations do not mean that short- 
pull opportunities may not intervene. 
Not Up; But Down 


A recent study made by a statistical 
economist has brought out sharply a 
point which is worth remembering by 
all who trade in securities. It is shown 
that while all stocks are not propor- 
tionately affected by a major upward 
movement in the general list nor by a 
major downward movement, there is a 
distinctly greater tendency for all stocks 
to follow the main trend in a _ bear 
market than in a bull market. The ex- 
planation probably is that buyers in a 
bull market pick and choose with the 
purpose of selecting stocks representing 
industries which seem most likely to 
prosper, while in a bear market all sorts 
of stocks are pressed for sale regard- 
less of varying conditions of trade. A 
great deal of selling in a bear market 
is necessitous selling, whilé only a small 
amount of necessitous buying—‘short 
covering”—ever takes place in a bull 
market. And this explains the many 
choice bargains that are always avail- 
able at the bottom of a bear market. It 
also explains why we so often hear the 
wail of the speculator whose stocks fail 
to rise satisfactorily in a bull market 
but decline very readily in a bear move- 
ment. Some stocks won’t go up; but 
they all go down. 

Don’t Sell Short 


“Forbes” never recommends “short 
selling.” It is a trading operation which 
should be left to the professionals. 
When an investor or speculator buys 
stocks outright, no one can force the 
holder of stocks thus acquired to sell 
them at a sacrifice. But when stocks 
are sold “short,” it is entirely possible 
for the seller to find himself in a posi- 
tion where some one else holds: the 
upper hand. 
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Railroad Business 
Satisfactory 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


¥ HERE has been no change thus far 
this year in the trend of railway 
business that tends to cause apprehen- 
sion regarding the future. Freight busi- 
ness was slightly smaller in January 
than last year, but in February and 
March it was larger. 

The settlement of the anthracite strike 
has been followed by an increase in to- 
tal coal shipments which, from the be- 
ginning of the strike last September 
until early in February, were steadily 
less than in the corresponding week of 
the immediately preceding years. Coal 
is, of course, the most important factor 
in freight business, and there seems rea- 
son to believe that for some time to 
come it will move in larger volume than 
during the corresponding parts of any 
of the immediately preceding years. 

Shipments of grain have been about 
normal. Shipments of livestock have 
shown a slight decline. Shipments of 
forest products have been considerably 
less than last year, being affected by 
changes in building conditions. How 
large the volume of ore shipments will 
be this year can only be surmised until 
navigation opens on the Great Lakes. 

Not only is freight business now show- 
ing an increase over last year, but pas- 
senger business is increasing slightly. 
After having declined steadily for about 
five years, passenger earnings since Au- 
gust have been larger in every month 
than in the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. 


Demands of Labor 


The railway labor leaders have started 
a movement for a general advance in 
wages. The conductors and trainmen 
have asked for advances averaging more 
than twenty per cent., and it is assumed 
that similar demands will be made by 
other employees. The railways in both 
eastern and western territory have re- 
jected the applications, and committees 
of managers to confer with the officers 
of the labor unions have been appointed. 
It is hard to decide how seriously tiis 
wage movement should be regarded. The 
labor leaders believe in asking largely; 
and advances to all employees in pro- 
portion to those which have been speci- 
fically applied for would amount to more 
than a half billion dollars annually. 

There is being manifested, especialy in 
western territory, a strong public senti- 
ment adverse to these wage demands. As 
a result of public controversies regard- 
ing all phases of the railway question 
within recent years, the public is un- 
usually well informed regarding the 
wages railway employees are receiving. 
Western people, and especially farmers, 
believe they already are being paid too 
much. Railway officers who are familiar 
with this sentiment realize that in firmly 
resisting the effort to secure advances in 
wages they will be strongly backed by 
farmer sentiment; and in both eastern 
and western territory railway managers 
are showing a disposition to act jointly 
and firmly. 
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ANOTHER 
BIG BREAK 


COMING? 


The stock market collapse of the 
month of March was the most 
severe of any of the past ten years. 


What is the reason? Does it 
clearly indicate a much weaker sit- 
uation and a larger bear market 
than in years like 1919-1921 or 
1916-1917? 


FURTHER LIQUIDA- 
TION AHEAD? 


Following only minor rallies, is further 
nese aul to be expected and prepared 


for? 


Or, can we say that the more violent 
liquidation has put the market on a sound 
buying level ? After only moderate 
hesitation at worst, can we look for 
a renewed bull movement? 


These questions and others of great im- 
portance to all investors at this time are 
answered clearly and specific recommenda- 
on oe to take om oo gt Pacgg en 
ahea a special analys prepared 
for clients. A few copies are available 
for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for FA-15 
American Institute 
of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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Protecting Investment Funds 


HE stock market has been engaged 

in what might be termed a major 
decline since approximately the middle 
of February. In that time representa- 
tive averages have dropped from 15 
to 20 points and the general market 
has cancelled the advance which oc- 
curred from late last summer until the 
peaks of early in 1926. 
' The decline has been one of the most 
severe and rapid in stock market his- 
tory, but this is not extraordinary when 
it is considered that stock prices had 
reached the highest levels ever recorded 
in stock market history before the 
break came. 

It is not within the province of this 
section to prophecy what further de- 
clines or recoveries the stock market may 
still have in store for the coming months. 
Suffice it to say that the bull market of 
1924-25 had already run fully as long as 
most previous bull markets and that 
past history would indicate little prob- 
ability of stocks recovering to new high 
jevels within the near-term future, after 
the very large declines of recent months. 


Is the Bull Market Over? 


Perhaps one of the most favorable fac- 
tors for recovery in the market, is the 
continued relative ease of interest rates. 
Lall money has firmed up somewhat 
but the banking fraternity in general 
is still firm in the conviction that no 
Mecided money stringency is in sight for 
at least the remainder of this year. And 
many authorities use this as an argu- 
ment for an early recovery in stock 
prices,—it is very seldom that either a 
bull market or a period of industrial 
prosperity has come to an end without 
development of a more or less acute 
shortage of loanable funds, both on long 
and short maturities. 

There are arguments on both sides of 
the question, therefore, and probably 
the solution lies in the degree of recov- 
ery shown by business and general in- 
dustry during the current spring months. 

Whether subsequent rises in the prices 
of general stocks will prove to be worth 
while or nothing but technical recover- 
ies in a bear market, one point seems 
quite clear. And that is, that confidence 
in the previous bull market has been 
most decidedly shaken, that the laws of 
action and reaction have not been ban- 
ished from economic history, and that it 
is still the better part of valor to take 
profits when they are available in the 
stock market and place such liquid funds 
thus realized into a form of investment 
which will not be seriously affected by 
any long decline such as those which 
have invariably followed bull markets 
of the past. 

Such advice has previously been of- 
fered in this section, and the attention 
of investors called to the advantages of 
short term bonds and notes as a medium 
for keeping investment funds intact dur- 
ing declining security markets and until 
prices again appear near the bottom of 


By R. W. Schabacker 


a reaction instead of near the top of a 
long advance. 

The investor who has held stocks 
through the long bull market of recent 
years will be little better off than he was 
at the beginning if he continues to hold 
his stocks during the reactions. But the 


investor who preserves his funds liquid 


and intact during a possibly long bear 
market is in just so much better a posi- 








Are You Losing Your 
Paper Profits? 


UCCESSFUL investment 

consists fully as much 
in knowing when to with- 
draw your capital as in its 
original placement. If the 
recent decline in_ stocks 
foretells a long bear mar- 
ket, it is essential to pro- 
tect your capital funds and 


bonds and notes offer a 
medium practically free 
from market fluctuation 
and at a_ considerably 
higher interest return than 
your bank account will 
yield. The accompanying 
list presents some samples 
in the field of short term 
notes. 




















tion to step back in on the buying side 
when general stock averages again de- 
cline to truly bargain levels. 

The general market of sound bonds is 
admittedly a good medium for preserva- 
tion of such investment funds at a higher 
rate of interest than can be realized from 
bank accounts. But bonds, also, are sub- 
ject to fluctuations in price and even 
though their declines would be much 
smaller, on the average, than those in 
stocks, assuming that a real bear mar- 
ket develops, they would decline never- 
theless on reduced profits of corpora- 


tions, forced selling to protect stock 
margins, and even on the possibility of 
moderately firming rates of interest in 
event of further trade and stock reces- 
sion. 


A Market that Doesn’t Decline 


The best medium, therefore, for li- 
quid investment funds, appears to be 
short term securities of a high grade. 
Since these are due and payable in from 
one to four or five years, they are al- 
most certain to remain practically stable 
in price at around the face value which 
will shortly be paid on them. Most of 
such bonds and notes are currently sell- 
ing around their parity. There is little 
chance of their selling much above these 
prices. But, on the other hand,—and this 
is the important point—there is very 
little chance of their selling much be- 
low such prices. 

The accompanying list is a selection 
of eight short term notes of industrial 
and railroad corporations. Not all of 
them are in the strongest position finan- 


keep them intact until cially but all are relatively sure of pay- 
prices are again in a buy- ing these notes off at par when their 
ing zone. Short term maturity arrives. The more speculative 


of the notes are selling below par while 
the best ones are selling above. So that 
once more,—“the greater the safety, the 
lower the yield.” 


Calculating the Yield 


Yields are here calculated to maturity 
of the notes. As such maturity ap- 
proaches the market value of the notes 
will approach par. If the investor pays 
more than par, he must calculate just 
that margin of premium as a loss to off- 
set his interest return; while if he pays 
less than par, his interest return is in- 
creased by the theoretical advance in 
market value to such parity. In the 
latter case, it is assumed that the com- 
pany is able and willing to redeem its 
notes at par when they mature, since 
only in such a case will the value of the 
notes rise to their face amount. 

Associated Oil Company’s only funded 
debt is the $22,000,000 of 12-year, 6 per 
cent. gold notes which are due Septem- 
ber 1, 1935. The company has one of 
the most consistent and attractive earn- 
ing records in the entire oil industry and 
has earned its interest on these notes 








A List of Short Term Notes 
Market Yield to 
Rate Maturity Price Maturity Listing 

ee eS a 6% 1935 102 5.70% N. Y. S. E. 
Elec. Refrigeration ..... ... 6 1936 101 5.60 N. Y. Curb 
Atlantic Coast Line........... 7 1930 105 5.45 ‘i. ¥. Ss = 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel...-...... 6 1929 103 5.00 N. Y. Curb 
Gen. Petroleum .............. 6 1928 101 5.35 N. Y. Curb 
Interborough R. T............. 7 1932 91 8.85 N. Y. S. E. 
Tokyo Elec. Light............ 6 1928 98 6.80 x. va & 
Standard Plate Glass......... 6 1930 96 7.10 None 
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from 4 to 10 times over in each of the 
past ten years. Associated has recently 
merged with the Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany to form the new Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Company but the merger 
will not affect the previous bond issue 
except to make it even stronger than be- 
fore. Tide Water has no funded debt so 
that the Associated issue will be the 
only bonded capitalization of the com- 
bined company. The issue is not se- 
cured by a mortgage but is a direct obli- 
gation of the company. It is callable at 
102% and as it is probable that various 
amounts will continue to be called from 
time to time, the market price will tend 
to hold steady at around current levels. 


Electric Refrigeration 


Electric Refrigeration Corporation is a 
new organization formed to acquire 
stocks and properties of Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Nizer Corporation and of Grand 
Rapids Refrigerator Company, and is 
now one of the foremost factors in the 
electrical refrigeration field, both com- 
mercial and domestic. The $3,000,000 of 
3-year 6 per cent. convertible gold notes 
of January 1, 1936, are the only funded 
debt of the new company. They are not 
secured by a mortgage but are a direct 
obligation and are well protected in event 
of subsequent financing, either of the 
parent company or its subsidiaries. The 
combined earnings of the subsidiaries in 
recent years have been many times the 
interest charges on this issue. 

The notes are callable at 105 and have 
a sinking fund provision. They also 
entitle the holder to subscribe until 
January 1, 1928, for capital stock of the 
company at $100 a share on a basis of 
one stock share for each $100 par value 
of the notes held. After January 1, 1928, 
the notes are convertible into capital 
stock on a basis of one no-par share of 
stock for each $100 face amount of 


notes. Denominations of the notes are 
$1,000 and $500. 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Company 
secured 7 per cent. notes, of May 15, 
1930, are outstanding in amount of $6,- 
000,000 and are available in coupon de- 
nominations of $17,000 and $500. The road 
is one of the largest serving the South- 
eastern portion and seaboard of the 
United States and both operating reve- 
nue and net income have shown large 
and rapid gains in recent years, with in- 
terest charges earned more than double. 
The issue of notes is secured by deposit 
of $10,000,000 of general unified 4%4’s 
of 1964 which are in turn well secured 
on trackage liens. 


The $4,000,000 of 6 per cent. gold notes, 
due August 1, 1929, of Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Company, compose the 
greater portion of that concern’s rather 
small funded debt. They come only in 
$1,000 denominations and are redeem- 
able at 105. The notes are a direct obli- 
gation of the company, which is the 
largest merchant pig iron producer in 
the country and has shown a profit in 
every year since its incorporation in 
1899, 

General Petroleum 5-year gold 6’s, due 
April 15, 1928, are outstanding in the 
amount of about $9,000,000, and are is- 
sued in denominations of $1,000 and $500. 























You Get 


A Yield of About 9% 
In Cash and Stock Dividends 


From This Strong Security 


The large net earnings of Cities 
Service Company make its Common 
Stock a security you can safely buy 
and keep. And you get, if you buy 
at its present price, a yield of about 
9% in cash and stock dividends. 


This substantial yield is protected 
by an ample and growing margin of 
earnings obtained from more than 
100 public utility and petroleum sub- 
sidiary companies. 


Annual earnings available for Cities 
Service Common Stock and reserves 
have never fallen below 13% in the 
last 10 years. Total assets of the 
Cities Service organization have 
steadily increased until they now 
exceed $550,000,000. 


Send for Circular C-16 


BRANCHES IN 
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Conservative 
Inwestments 


Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
42 CEDAR STREET 
New YORK 














































Can Radical Movements in 


Stocks 


be Forecasted accurately? 


On March 12 we stated the 
rally would end during the 
following week. IT DID. 
On March 19 we said there 
would be drastic declines 
during the week of March 
22. THERE WERE. 


The Spring Rise 


Will there be such a move- 
ment? When will it come? 
What stocks are in the best 
position to respond? 
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All clearly answered 
in our current Bulletin 






The coupon will bring complimentary 
copies of these three issues. 





Ts comaliBurvey 
Nottingham Bldg., F-13, Boston, Mass. 
Please send free survey offered above. 
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They are a direct obligation of the 
company and, through terms of the in- 
denture, last year became ratably se- 
cured with the first mortgage 5’s of 1940 
which were issued under a new mort- 
gage. The short-term issue has a sink- 
ing fund provision and is callable at 
102% on or before October 15, 1923, the 
premium thereafter decreasing %4 of one 
per cent. every 6 months until maturity. 
The call price at present, therefore, is 
101, or practically the same as the mar- 
ket quotations for the issue. 


A Pure Speculation 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
is in the unfortunate position of being 
limited to the New York City five cent 
fare basis while its costs are continually 
rising. The result has been failure of the 
company to fully earn its fixed charges 
in recent years and successive deficits 
have reduced the company’s profit and 
loss surplus to a practically negligible 
figure. The new transit proposals do not 
hold out much improvement and appar- 
ently the only thing that can bring the 
company back to a position as an invest- 
ment medium is a higher fare on sub- 
ways and elevated lines. Although such 
increases are not in sight, the new 
municipal administration would seem 
more favorable than the previous one. 

There are about $34,000,000 of the 
notes outstanding, to mature September 
1, 1932. They are a direct obligation of 
the company and are also secured by 
pledge of nearly $60,000,000 of the com- 
pany’s first mortgage gold 5’s, which in 
turn are secured by a direct mortgage 
on all leaseholds and other rights. The 
notes are in no way recommended as an 
investment and are included in this list as 
a pure speculation which is largely jus- 
tified by the high yield to maturity avail- 
able at current prices. 


A Japanese Utility 


Tokyo Electric Light Company, Ltd., 
is an old and established incorporation 
which serves the densely populated 
areas around Tokyo, Yokohama, and 
other large Japanese cities. Practically 
all of the company’s electrical production 
is by water-power, and it also fur- 
nishes gas and transportation service. 

There are approximately $24,000,000 
of the 6 per cent. gold notes outstand- 
ing which are due August 1, 1928. They 
are available only in $1,000 denomina- 
tions and interest is payable in gold 
either in New York or in London. The 
notes are a direct obligation of the 
company and are callable at par. Non- 
resident holders are exempt from pres- 
ent and future Japanese taxes. 

Standard Plate Glass Company’s only 
funded debt is the $3,000,000 of 5-year 
6 per cent. gold notes, due March 1, 
1930. The issue is available in $1,000 
and $500 denominations and is a direct 
obligation of the company. The notes 
are redeemable at 103 this year, 102 in 
1927, 101 in 1928, and at par thereafter. 

The company’s net income has never 
been very large, the average being less 
than a million dollars, but interest re- 
quirements are small and financial con- 
dition satisfactory. The issue is not of 
the strongest but offers a remunerative 
yield and may be considered a good 
speculation. 
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Commemorative 


Half Dollars 


Alabama Half Dollars 1921............ $1.50 
Alabama Half Dollars with star.... 2.00 
California Half Dollar.............++++ 1.56 


Grant Half Dollar without star 1922.. 1.56 


Hugenot Half Dollar 1924............ 2.00 
Lexington Concord Half Dollar 1925.. 1.50 
Lincoln Half Dollar 1918.............. 1.50 
Maine Half Dollar 1920...............- 2.00 
Missouri Half Dollar 1921............. 2.50 


Missouri Half Dollar with star 1921.. 2.00 
Monroe Doctrine Half Dollar 1925.... 1.50 
Panama Pacific Half Dollar.......... 8.50 
Pilgrim Half Dollar 1920-1921........ 1.50 
Stome Mountain 


Illustrated U.S. Rare 
Coin Book 
Price 50c 


GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 










































DETROIT 


The greatest single indus- 
trial city in the world offers 
to the investor, the home 
seeker, the factory builder, 
the branch office and the 
professional man more op- 
portunities than any other 
center in the world to-day. 


For more than twenty 
years we have been engaged 
in the real estate business 
and actively associated with 
the growth and development 
of Detroit. 


For your convenience we 
have opened permanent 
offices in New York City. 


FRED PATERSON 
& BROTHERS 
COMPANIES 
17 Cadillac Square 

Detroit, Mich. 
New York Office 
19 West 44th Street 
Telephone Murray Hill 5344 


We are open for a few high-class 
representatives. 
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In today already walks tomorrow. 


7 Wall Street 








—COLERIDGE 


What Does the Future Hold for 


Scientifically Correct 
Electrical Refrigeration ? 


Do the factors governing the present tremendous 
expansion in this industry rise soundly from bed-rock 
economy? Is the measure of profit unusually liberal, 
and does expansion warrant further participation? 


There were 14,532,930 American homes wired for electricity last year—over a 
100% increase since 1921. Within the 12 months ending December 31st, 1925, 
1,370,556 people for the first time became customers of central stations. Yet, 
today, barely % of 1% of central station customers are enjoying the 
advantages of electrical refrigeration. 


However, the trend is unmistakable. Needless here to marshal further sta- 
tistics pointing to the formidable increase in family incomes, in savings 
accounts, life insurance, and owned homes. 


Recently, at a conference of ice manufacturers, figures were presented to show 
a loss of over $7,000,000 since last June, due to inroads of electrical refrigerat- 
ing units. In many sections, to facilitate the sale of new homes, builders are 
writing the cost of electrical refrigeration into the building loan or first 
mortgage deed. “Apartment-Hotel” suites are leased rapidly when they con- 
tain such built-in units as electrical refrigerators, washing machines and 
incinerators. 


* 1 2k * 


By virtue of a quarter century of research and experimentation, much of it in 
the realm of pure science, a single concern in this prosperous industry has now 
attained the heretofore seemingly unreachable goal of scientifically correct 
Electrical Refrigeration. They alone can point to installations in service 
longer than the business life of any competitor. The reins of leadership are 
in their hands. 


Their present position, well-nigh unassailable, betokens both the certainty of 
their retention of supremacy and the high excellence of the opportunity their 
shares present the investor. 


An interesting pamphlet has been compiled, surveying electrical 
refrigeration as an industry, and describing the fortunate position one 
industrial leader enjoys, particularly in respect to the exceptional 
possibilities for profit in the stock. A copy will be sent you on request. 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


New York City 
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In the mountains of Eastern Ten- 
nessee a new industrial empire is 
fast growing up, a development that 
the New York Times, in a recent 
power article, called the “Ruhr” of 
America. Needed capital is being at- 
tracted by the natural advantages, 
and the development of this section 
is rapidly going forward. 


In the center is Johnson City, a 
town which has in the last ten years 
averaged a 46 per cent increase in 
— 

otential water power in this re- 
fon exceeds that developed at 
fagara Falls, and with three rail- 
roads and a climate that induces ef- 
ficiency hereto unknown, Johnson 
City enjoys a situation hardly to be 
duplicated. The surrounding moun- 
tains are rich in timber, coal and 
minerals, and the cotton fields of the 
South are readily accessible. 

One new Rayon industry, between 
Johnson City and Elizabethton, plans 
to spend $10,000,000 on plant and 
equipment, and to employ, eventually 
25,000 hands. This mont alone will 
create a city of 75,000. 

On December 18, 1925, the New Forks 
Times announced that the U. S. 
Engineer — after a survey on 
ing $500,000, has charted four mil- 
lion horsepower above Muscle Shoals, 
along the Tennessee River and its 
head waters, near Johnson City. In 
this district the linking up of new 
power 4ams with four great Southern 
power lines assures “white coal” be- 
yond any previous development. This 
situation insures continuing low 
rates. 

If you are interested in Johnson 
City and the opportunities of East 
Tennessee, write for information to 


JehnsonCity 


Johnson City ~Tenn. 
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J AMES B. HILL was elected president 

of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railroad. He succeeds W. R. 
Cole, who resigned to assume the pres- 
idency of the Louisville & Nashville, 
which controls the N., C. & St. L. Mr. 
Hill previously was assistant to the pres- 
ident, and treasurer. 

S. C. Allyn has been elected treas- 
urer of the National Cash Register Co. 

W. R. Edson has been elected a di- 
rector of Mack Trucks, Inc., to succeed 
H. K. Pomroy, deceased. 

Mary E. Dillon, who took a position 
23 years ago as a clerk with the Brook- 
lyn Borough Gas Company in its Coney 

Island office and 





was promoted to 
manager of that 
branch and then to 
general maager and 
vice-president of 
the company, was 
elected as president 
after being  vice- 
president for two 











years. The Brook- 
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and Power 


THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., 
hicago, Ill. 


The Board of Directors of The United Ligh 
Company, on March 10, 1926, de 
clared the following dividends on the ae of 


the Company: 


uarterly dividend of $1.63 


w stockholders of record March 15 


A on, ee, dividend of $1.00 
Preferred Stock, payable 


to pg AP of record on March ts, 


on May 1 1926, x) olders’ of = old Class 
“A” and Class “ mmon Stock of record on 
April 15, 1926. 

A dividend of 12c. share, le in cash 
on May 1 a, to all holders of the new Class 
“A” and B” Common Stock of record on 
April 15, idee. 


of record April 15, 


new Class ‘ 


eo yg eg alii share, pay a > 
all hi 


A oe dividend of 1/40th of one share of the 
new “A”’ Common Stock per share of new 
Class re and Class “B’” Common Stock out- 
eas. payable on May 1, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record on April 15, 1926. 
the old Class ‘“‘A” and Class “‘B’”’ Common Stocks 
1926, will be entitled to a 
stock —— of 5/40ths of one share of the 
”*> Common Stock per share of old 
Class “‘A” aa old Class ‘‘B’” Common Stock 


outstanding. 


L. H. HEINKE, Treasures 


Chicago, March 10, 1926. 


er share on 


cin ta Preferred Stock, pevabie, Ap —. 1, 1926, 


t ae on 
es — 


Holders of 
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lyn Borough Gas 
Company is a_ $5,000,000 corporation, 
serving nearly 40,000 consumers. 

C. F. Ayer and W. L. S. Brayton were 
elected directors of the American Wool- 
en Co. 

John Stuart, president of the Quaker 
Oats Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 

Five new members were added to the 
board of directors of the General Bak- 
ing Company. They are: A. H. Frazier, 
C. Leslie Lowes, C. Brice Smith, Neil 
Weathers and George F. Rand. Wil- 
liam Deininger has resigned as chairman 
of the board. 

H. S. Vance was appointed vice-pres- 
ident in charge of manufacturing of the 
Studebaker Corporation. 

H. Murray Jacoby, of Jacoby, Grace 
& Co., has been elected a director as 
well as a member of the executive 
finance committee of the Guardian Fire 
Insurance Corporation. 

Harry S. Black, head of the U. S. 
Realty & Improvement Company, will 
succeed Henry Ruhlender as chairman 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
road. 


Charles Day, a member of the engin- 
eering firm of Day & Zimmerman, Inc., 
was elected a director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Robert K. Cassatt of Philadelphia has 
been elected a director of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company. 

Frederick W. Wakefield of New York 
was elected a director of the Trust 
Company of North America. 

The United States Senate confirmed 
Thomas F. Woodlock as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, end- 
ing a struggle of fourteen months. 

P. W. Litchfield, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, was elected president. Mr. 
Litchfield has been connected wtih the 
Goodyear organization for 25 years, and 
succeeeds the late George M. Stadelman. 

Elton S..Wilde was elected president 
of the Union Street Railway Company 
of New Bedford, Mass. 
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Upward 


The gross operating rev- 
enues of this Company 
in 1925 were 14.68 per 
cent over 1924 and after 
all prior charges were 
met there remained ap- 
plicable to dividends 
$4,146,549—an increase 
of 29.34 per cent over 
the previous year. Con- 
tinued rapid develop- 
ment of the territory 
served makes the securi- 
ties of this Company es- 
pecially attractive. 
Write for latest 
YEAR BOOK with story of 
this Company’s Progress 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Serving 6,000 square miles—234 cities 
and towns—with Gas or Electricity 
General Offices : 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, III. 























FORECASTS 
of the 
STOCK and BOND 
MARKETS for 1926 


We have again prepared a digest of 
forecasts by well-known author- 
ities of the course of stock and 
bond prices and general business 
conditions for the coming year. 


A copy upon request 


Newburger, Henderson 


& Loeb 


1512 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Members New Yorb & Philadelphia 
tock Exchanges 
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MONG contributions 
understanding of the most disputed 
feature in the public utility business one 
of the most valuable is furnished by the 
Hodenpyl Hardy Securities Corporation 


to a wider 


of New York and Chicago. In connec- 
tion with an explanation of the chances 
for investment represented in the stocks 
of the Commonwealth Power Corpora- 
tion, an outline of the functions of hold- 
ing companies in general is also given, 
and it seems clear and fair enough to be 
kept for reference. It runs in substance 
about as follows: 


Organized Ability 


The term, “Holding Company,” as 
used in the public utility industry has 
a much broader meaning than the two 
words convey. By owning a majority 
of the voting stock in its subsidiary or 
operating companies, the holding com- 
pany is in a position to supervise their 
operations, and to render expert service 
in financing, engineering, purchasing, 
accounting and public relations. In 
each of these fields it brings a broader 
experience, more exact knowledge, and 
greater capacity, than would be avail- 
able if the subsidiary were to act 
alone. 

Financial—The holding company can 
obtain better terms from banking inter- 
ests than would be possible by any one 
operating company because it has many 
issues to offer for underwriting pur- 
poses, including the issues of all its 
operating companies and its own bonds 
and stocks. Consequently, a wider and 
more stable market exists than would 
be found if each subsidiary did its 
financing independently. At times it 
finances the needs of its operating com- 
panies out of its own surplus funds or 
through its established lines of credit in 
the large banking centers, until condi- 
tions are such that permanent financing 
may be advantageously accomplished. 

Construction and Engineering.—Ma- 
terials and equipment for .new construc- 
tion can be bought through a holding 
company to better advantage because 
requirements of all its subsidiaries are 
standardized and grouped together in 
greater quantity. The larger holding 
companies maintain engineering depart- 
ments where specialists in the public 
utility field are constantly at work in 
an effort to develop improvements. 

Operating and Purchasing.—The same 
condition obtains in connection with 
operation. The holding company has a 
wider field from which to draw mana- 
gers and other officers and thus procures 
the highest grade of men. The super- 
vision of a number of plants under one 
organization permits comparison and 
the elimination of inefficient methods. 
In case of an emergency one plant may 
call upon another for materials and sup- 
plies and on the holding company for 
financial assistance. 

The cost of supplies, including coal, 


is reduced under collective purchasing, 
and when the requirements warrant, the 
holding company may acquire coal 
mines of its own in order to guarantee 
a dependable and economical supply of 
fuel. 

Auditing and Law.—The holding com- 
pany also offers advantages in account- 
ing and auditing practices by bringing 
experienced advice to bear on the ques- 
tions arising therein, including depreci- 
ation and other reserves, and insurance, 
damages, and so on. The large holding 
companies maintain legal departments 
where corporate and general policies are 
established, and matters for presenta- 
tion before public service commissions 
are prepared by those trained especially 
for the purpose. 

Diversification of Risks—The holding 
company of any size controls properties 
not only in a number of communities, 
but usually in several states in various 
parts of the country. The result is a 
distribution of risk. Shrinkage in the 
earning power of one of its subsidiaries, 
due to unfavorable development in the 
territory it serves, is offset by favorable 
conditions enjoyed by the others, and 
the consolidated earnings for the entire 
system are little affected. 

Diversification of industry, also is 
found in the modern holding company. 
There is represented the electric light 
and power, gas, and steam heating ser- 
vices, and often transportation, ice 
manufacturing, water works, and even 
telephone services. 

Protected Investment.—From the 
standpoint of the investor, the securities 
of holding companies are somewhat 
analogous to those of investment trusts, 
which have been in popular favor for 
many years in Europe. But the holding 
company is actively engaged in a num- 
ber of ways as supervising owner of the 
companies whose securities it holds, 
while the investment trust usually owns 
a minority interest and its attitude is 
passive. 


Additional Advantages 


The holding company is in a better 
position to cope with any situation that 
may arise, than would be the individual 
stockholders. This is especially true in 
defending their interests before state 
regulatory commissions and in fortifying 
their position in times of business de- 
pression. The savings of investors are 
more adequately protected therefore, 
and with the diversification obtained the 
investor “is able to put his eggs in more 
than one basket even though he has 
only one egg.” 

It should be said in addition to this 
survey of the holding company’s advan- 
tages that it is not subject to State 
regulation and enjoys a large oppor- 
tunity, in times of expansion, for making 
profits for itself or its friends out of 
both financial and construction work. Its 
influence improves the State Supervision 
system. 
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Ajax Rubber Co.—Increased author- 


ized capital stock from 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000 shares. 


American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
—Declared initial dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the participating stock, payable 
April 20 to holders of record April 10. 

American Car & Foundry Motors Co. 
—C. S. Sale, president, stated that main 
plant for the manufacture of motor 
busses and motor coaches will be in De- 
troit. 

American Locomotive Co—Called spe- 
cial meeting for April 20 to approve 
terms of proposed merger with Railway 
Steel-Spring Co. 

Associated Oil Co.—Approximately 80 
per cent. of Associated Oil stock and 75 
per cent. of Tide Water Oil Co. stock 
has been deposited uner the plan fer 
exchange of such shares for stocks of 
the new Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Presi- 
dent Vauclain announced that he would 
go to Russia to confer with Soviet au- 
thorities on the awarding of large con- 
tracts. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—All outstand- 
ing 8 per cent. preferred stock has been 
called for retirement on July 1, 1926, at 
$115 a share and accrued dividends. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Applied to the New York City Board of 
Estimate for a franchise to operate 21 
bus routes in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
of a total length of about 77 miles. Of- 
fered the city a return of 3 per cent. of 
the gross receipts. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved increase in authorized 
capital stock from $77,500,000 to $125,- 
000,000, par $25. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Directors de- 
clared special dividend of $4 a share and 
a dividend of $2 on the common for the 
first quarter of 1926 both payable April 
15 to stockholders of record April 1. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road—lInterstate Commerce Commission 
placed a tentative valuation of $497,441,- 
881 on this road. 

Continental Baking Corp.—At a hear- 
ing before J. W. Addison as chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission a de- 
nial was made by George C. Barber, 
chairman, of charges that the merger 
of 83 baking companies violated the 
Clayton Act by stifling competition, or 
that it tended to create a monopoly. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Acquired 
basic patents on the Burt McCullom, or 
Argyll single sleeve valve engine, a type 
differing radically from internal com- 
bustion engines currently in use. “The 
Argyll engine,” said President Judson, 
“is the latest development in internal 
combustion engines and we look to see it 
gradually supplant the present type en- 
gines. We will soon announce the names 
of automobile manufacturers who are 
interested in equipping their cars with 
the new motors.” 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Senator Gooding of Idaho introduced a 
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resolution asking for a select Senate 
committee to investigate the affairs of 
this road. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Dealers’ retail sales 
were 14,136 cars and trucks for the first 
half of March, exceeding those of the 
first half of February by 32 per cent. 
Factory shipments to dealers in the 
United States were 13,787, a gain of 46 
per cent. over the same period last year, 
and retail sales exceeded shipments. 

duPont (E. 1.) deNemours & Co.—lIn 
connection with Nobel Industries, Ltd., is 
building a factory in England to manu- 
facture duco. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Operating plant at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., on two shifts. 

Ford Motor Co.—Press despatch from 
Bristol, R. I., states that a 139-acre tract 
of land on the shore of Narragansett 
Bay had been purchased for the Ford 
Motor Car interests for the erection of a 
factory to reclaim used cars. 

General Motors Corp.—March sales 
are expected to exceed 110,000 cars and 
trucks,, which would be a new monthly 
record. Plans to establish new car as- 
sembly plants at points on the Pacific 
Coast. Corporation operates an assembly 
plant for Chevrolet-at Oakland and it is 
understood the present volume has out- 
grown the facilities. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Called 
for payment May 1, 1926, at 120 and in- 
terest, $750,000 of first 20-year 8s, due 
May 1, 1941. 

Hamburg-American Line.—Passed the 
dividend for 1925. 

International Harvester Co.—Sold ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 worth of farm 
machinery to farmers of the corn belt 
since Jan. 8, as the result of the offer 
to take corn in payment for purchases on 
the basis of $1 worth of machinery for 
each bushel of corn. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Sold priv- 
ately at $118 (flat) ex dividend an ad- 
ditional 17,500 shares of prior lien stock 
($100 par), paying 7 per cent. dividends 
with an extra of 1 per cent; the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the acquisition of 
new properties and for other general cor- 
porate purposes. 


National Biscuit. Co.—Bought control- 
ling interest in the National Milling Co., 
of Toledo, O., which has a production of 
4,000 barrels of flour daily. 

National Cash Register Co.—Declared 
an initial dividend of 75 cents a share 
on the class “A” stock payable April 15 
to stock of record March 30. 

Had record year in 1925, with net in- 
come of $6,070,821, against $4,337,396 in 
1924. This was equivalent to $4.04 a 
share earned on the combined 1,100,000 
shares of Class “A” and 400,000 shares of 
Class “B” stock outstanding through re- 
cent recapitalization and compared with 
$2.88 a share on an equivalent amount of 
stock in the preceding year. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Passed 
dividend on the common stock. Last 
payment was $1 a share on Jan. 15, 1926. 
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Pacific Oil Co—Stock will be ex- 
changed for new Standard Oil Co. of 
California stock May 10, 1926. The rec- 
ord date is March 29. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received order 
for 500 steel general service freight cars 
from the Southern Pacific Co. 


Penn Seaboard Steel Corp.—Operating 
close to 100 per cent. of capacity, ac- 
cording to President Warren. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry.—Raised em- 
bargo against freight shipped to Florida 
in less than carload lots. It was put into 
effect some time ago because of freight 
congestion. 

Servel Corp—Plan and agreement 
calling for a recapitalization was made 
public by Hamilton G. Scott, chairman, 
together with announcement of arrange- 
ments for sale of $5,000,000 of 5-year 6 
per cent. convertible notes to provide 
for increase in the company’s business 
and arrangement for control of the 
operations of the Electrolux Servel Corp. 
The Virginia company will be succeeded 
by a corporation to be formed in Dela- 
ware which will acquire substantially all 
properties and assets of the existing 
company, and assume all obligations. 

Studebaker Corp.—Manufacturing, en- 
gineering and purchasing departments 
now at Detroit with their executive 
staffs and personnel will be moved to 
South Bend, Ind., on or before Sept. 1, 
1926. The home office at South Bend 
then will be headquarters of all of the 
executive departments of the corpora- 
tion. 

White Motor Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved increase in capital stock from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000. It is proposed 
to issue $5,000,000, or 100,000 shares, of 
the increased capital as a 20 per cent. 
stock dividend to holders of record 
March 25, 1926, and $10,000,000, or 200,- 
000 shares, will be offered to stockhold- 
ers of the same date at par, $50 a share, 
in proportion of two-fifths of a share 
for each share of present stock. The 
remainder will be retained in the 
treasury. 
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Notice of Dividend 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of. One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon 
each share of the outstanding 
Common Capital Stock, pay- 
able May 15, 1926, to all 
Common stockholders of rec- 
ord on the Company’s books, 
at the close of business at 
5:00 o'clock P. M., April 
30, 1926. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 
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Illinois, SITUATED WHERE THE GREAT 


Middle Western industrial district meets 
the rich grain lands of the Central plains, 
partakes of the advantages of both, and 
— possessing in addition a plentiful coal 
supply —combines within itself a sturdy 
industrial structure and a profitable agri- 
cultural production. 


IN THE NORTHWESTERN PART OF THE 
State, 85 communities are served by the 
Illinois Northern Utilities Company. In 
central and southern Illinois, the Central 
Illinois Public Service Company provides 
essential public services to 271 communi- 


ties. Both companies are subsidiaries of 
the Middle West Utilities Company. 


ILLINOIS IS ONE OF 19 STATES IN 
which companies controlled by the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company operate, serv- 
ing directly a total of 1,458 communities. 


MIDDLE “WEST 


“UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 















































































































































Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


By R. D. Maxwell 


a revolution has been wrought in 

the construction field by a com- 
bination of the three. They have made 
possible the modern skyscraper. They 
banished height limitations, and we now 
see on every side modern business struc- 
tures of twenty, thirty and forty stories. 
Before steel was used as a building 
material such buildings were but the 
dream of impracticable architects. To- 
day we think nothing of planning fifty 
and sixty-story buildings. Yet, com- 
monplace as such lofty piles of masonry 
and steel are to many of us, the sky- 
scraper as the present generation knows 
it is comparatively recent. 

It was not so long ago that construc- 
tion engineers, architects and other 
building authorities waged wordy battles 
-over the practicability of erecting struc- 
tures more than six or eight stories in 
height. Many took the view that taller 
buildings would not prove practical or— 
what was more important—profitable. 
People would not rent space in them 
because of the fear that they would 
topple over when the first windstorm 
happened along. Others argued that 
depreciation and the cost of repairs 
would be so great that any earnings 
would be more than offset. Time has 
proved that many of the old arguments 
were without foundation. 

The question now arises as to how 
long our modern office and hotel struc- 
‘tures will last. No one knows. 

In this connection recent tests and 
-exhaustive examination of structures 
now being demolished to make way for 
still larger buildings, have yielded much 
-data that will prove of great value to 
‘those interested in construction. After 


Gi brick and cement. What 
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New Mortgage Bond Issues 
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long study of the data F. W. Skinner, a 
consulting engineer, says that the mod- 
ern skyscraper is as capable of with- 
standing the ravages of time as have 
been many of the famous buildings of 
the Old World which have endured for 
centuries. Many of his conclusions are 
based upon the findings in a recently 
completed survey of the condition of 
iron and steel framework in the old 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
City. This structure was one of the 
most noted of its time and was designed 
by an architect who conceived of a 
building that would last for many 
decades. 

The results of the survey have been 
made public by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction and the facts vin- 
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dicate those who first argued in favor 
of steel for building purposes. Marking 
as it does the most important, if not the 
only investigation ever made of the 
metal framework of a large building 
after more than three decades of ser- 
vice, the findings are of unusual interest 
to all those whose work brings them in 
contact with construction work. 

With the exception of a relativeiy 
small proportion under special and un- 
usual conditions, all of the structural 
iron and steel was found in a perfect 
state of preservation in spite of the fact 
that little or no apparent care had been 
taken for its maintenance. None of it 
had been protected except where it had 
been enclosed or partly enclosed in the 
brick work or floor slabs, and there was 
little evidence of periodical painting 
aside from the columns and other metal 
exposed in the balconies. 


Beware of “Free Lot” Schemes 


The old “free lot” scheme is again 
cropping up here and there throughout 
the country. It seems that in spite of all 
that has been said and the amount of 
printers ink used in exposing the 
scheme, it persists. A variation of the 
schene came to the attention of the 
writer recently and probably of all the 
time-tried methods of attracting atten- 
tion, this new wrinkle has proved the 
most effective. It consists of a coin 
shaped disk with the advertisement of 
the promoting company inscribed on it. 
The holder of the disk, so the advertise- 
ment runs, is entitled to a free lot upon 
presentation of the medal at the office 
of the company within a specified time. 
Many people rise to the bait and when 
they eventually present the token, are 
usually informed that a certain charge 
must be made to cover the cost of trans- 
ferring the lot. In the majority of 
instances transfer charges more than 
equal the real value of the plot. 

Another time worn method, and one 
which is most frequently used, is that ot 
sending women solicitors from house to 
house with cards. They hand these 
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Get the Most | 


For Your Money 
— When You Invest 


First you want SAFETY. Then 
comes Good Record—buying un- 
tested bonds or stocks is pure 
gambling. Lastly, you want 
highest income. 


Prorir SUARING Bonbs 


Have 12 year record of sound 
value and steadily increasing 
earnings and assets, and an un- 
broken succession of interest and 
profit sharing payments through 
war and panic. Profit Sharing 
Bonds are the only bonds in 

existence which pay you a share 
of the profits over and above 6% 
or 7% bond interest. Investigate 
NOW. 
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cards to the housewife or whoever hap- 
pens to answer the doorbell with in- 
structions to sign the card which wili 
entitle them to a chance to win a free 


lot. No charge is made at the time the 
canvassers are obtaining the signatures. 
However, in a few days another indi- 
vidual invariably calls on those who 
have signed the cards. The signers are 
then informed that they have won a 
free lot. The winner may not be asked 
to pay transfer fees but he or she, 
whichever the case may be, will not be 
allowed to take title to the property 
without the promoter making some ef- 
fort to fatten his own purse. He may 
take his prospect to see the free lot. 


Real Estate Baiting 


The winner in this instance only too 
often finds that the lot is located in a 
section where building is impossible or 
zone. restrictions will not permit the 
owner to construct a dwelling on a 
single plot. In such a case the promoter 
usually endeavors to persuade the free 
lot holder to select a more valuable lot 
or purchase an additional one. Under 
the circumstances mentioned “some- 
thing for nothing” often turns out to 
be “nothing for something.” 

No one will dispute the fact that the 
prime investment of the ages has been 
real estate and some of our greatest for- 
tunes have been made through the pur- 
chase and sale of it. However, there 
are many ways of investing in land. 
One of these, and the most conservative, 
is through the purchase of mortgages. 
The first mortgage on real estate has 
been looked upon for centuries as the 
safest form of investment. It has been 
made a legal investment for estates and 
trust funds. Savings banks can buy 
them. Life insurance companies invest 
millions in them. The individual in- 
vestor can purchase them in varying 
amounts depending upon the financial 
circumstances. If he cannot afford a 
whole mortgage, then a mortgage bond 
will serve. These bonds can be fur- 
chased in amounts from one hundred 
dollars up. 


Losses Are Few 


Old established bond houses have un- 
derwritten millions of dollars worth of 
real estate bonds during recent years 
and as yet losses have been negligible. 
There has been heard within recent 
weeks, some criticism of this form of 
security on the ground that the popu- 
larity of such securities was being used 
to launch excessive loans that would 
sooner or later result in the public being 
left high and dry as a consequence of 
foreclosures accompanied by the usual 
losses. 

One prominent mortgage banker an- 
swers these criticisms by saying that 
even loans which might be termed 
“over-generous” are not for the short 
terms common with the usual institu- 
tional lending or private mortgage, but 
extend over long periods and are regu- 
larly amortized out of earnings. This 
results in the bondholder being placed 
in the favorable position of having his 
security increasing proportionately 
every year during the life of the bond 
issue. Care should be taken in analys- 
ing bonds based on real estate but, on 
the whole, they constitute a more con- 
servative investment medium than that 
obtainable in many other fields. 














Successful 
Americans 


HE way to success is 

plain. For 999 out of 
1,000 men, it lies not in a 
sudden turn of fortune, but 
inthesteady accumulation of 
funds that mean, in the long 
run, independence and com- 
fort and freedom from care. 





The best way to accumu- 
late funds, as thousands of 
successful Americans have 
found, is to learn and prac- 
tice the habit of safe in- 
vestment—one of the best 
habits one can have. 


Safe investments may 
yield oneasecond income, 
above one’s regular earn- 
ings, or, better still, will 
build a comfortable for- 
tuneinasurprisingly short 
term of years, if the inter- 
est be re-invested regu- 
larly. 





Straus Bonds, yielding at 
present 5.75 to 6.25%, with 
Straus safety and a favorable 
market, afford an ideal in- 
vestment for those who are 
building up independent 
fortunes. Investigate. Write 
today for descriptive litera- 
ture, and specify 


BOOKLET D-1611 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stampsit 
at once as the premier real estate security. 











S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 » Incorporated 
Investment Bonds 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at g6th St. at Jackson Blvd, 
NEw YORK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor 






































Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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How Much Money 
Do Your 


Savings Earn 


ERE are three im- 

portant factors in de- 
termining how soon you 
can retire from work and 
live on your income from 
investments. (1) How 
much you save (2) How 
regularly you apply your 
savings to a sound invest- 
ment program and (3) 
How longatime you allow 
for compound interest to 
contribute to your total. 
It may surprise you to 
know that the third is 
often the most important. 
The process is fully explained 


in the little book“‘Making Com- 
pound Interest Your Partner.” 


RST Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell & Com- 
pany embody definitely super- 
ior features of safety combined 
with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us send 
facts and figures. 




































Just send 
your name 
and address 
for com- 
plimentary 
copy of 
the new 
edition of 
this book 








ADDRESS 


7] a ofr 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


678 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


| OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























| Important 
First Mortgage Bond 
6% Buyers 8% 


The bond you want—issued by any 
| standard house—at prices to save 





you money and increase your in- 
come return. 


BEFORE BUYING ANY BOND, 
SECURE OUR PRICES. 
Real Estate Bonds 

Ser Goted 


Bonp Excuance Corporation 


of BEW YoRK 


Sevanty Four Bn Broaway 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 






ASOLINE sold to the Federal Gov- 

ernment will until further notice 
not have to conform to the color re- 
quirements of the Federal Specifications 
Board, and this change, it is officially 
announced, is due to the recommenda- 
tion from the Public Health Service that 
all gasoline containing tetraethyl lead 
shall be given a distinctive color, with 
enough dye added to lessen the likeli- 
hood of such gasoline being used for 
cleaning. From this action it may be 
inferred, it seems, that the Government 
will use gasoline with the tetraethyl-lead 
preparation, which, as will be remem- 
bered, is the anti-knock substance de- 
veloped by General Motors and for a 
while manufactured by Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. It is not clear what those 
states will do in which the Government 
specifications for gasoline, including the 
color line, have been adopted as official, 
but it seems that all or most of them 
have a provision to the effect that re- 
visions of the Government specifications 
shall be applied locally as well. A popu- 
lar result of these changes will be less 
discrimination against certain cracked 
and some natural gasolines on account 
of their color. 


Some Bus Developments 


In a new line of custom-built Pierce 
Arrow coaches (busses) the body frame- 


work is of Northern white ash with 
panels of hand-hammered aluminum, 
and their very luxurious equipment 


shows that a great deal of high-class bus 
traffic is looked for this year. 

According to the Peerless Company, 
the fenders, hood sills, dust and splash 
shields of most cars are still finished in 
baked enamel, while the rest is in duco 
lacquer, and this causes trouble in case 
of repairs, as enamel is not easily re- 
placed. So the Peerless people lacquer 
everything and announce this step as 
a notable innovation. 

The Fageol California Company has 
built a bus with a rear observation cu- 
pola extending above the roof and seat- 
ing twelve. The lower front portion 
seats fifteen. It runs between Seattle 
and Everett. 


Chief Two Moon, the last medicine - 


man of the Blackfeet Indians, who in 
recent years has made a fortune at 
Waterbury, Conn—out of the Two 
Moon Herb Company—is traveling 
through Florida and the South in a 
White De Luxe Pullman bus equipped 
with all modern home comforts. 

Worm gears, which have not been 
much used for either passenger cars or 
trucks in this country since the spiral 
bevel gears were perfected, but have 
held their own in England, are now com- 
ing back for busses, according to. the 
trade papers, but mostly in connection 
with the gas- -electric type of bus. The 
“coasting” qualities of the worm gear, 
which are important for ease in manag- 
ing a vehicle by pushing it around, as in 


areas 


a garage, were never considered quite 
satisfactory here, but seem to have been 
good enough in England where the 
Hindley or hour-glass type of worm is 
generally used. This type of worm, 
being undercut, was not found adapted 
for automatic production methods. 

The biggest passenger airplane at 
present in commission is said to be the 
Vanguard, built by Vicker’s for the 
Croydon-Paris line. It is 60 feet 3 inches 
long and lands at 49 miles per hour with 
a payload of 5,598 pounds. Empty, it 
weighs over 12,000 pounds. The wing 
span is §7 feet 9 inches and the wing 
area 2,128 square feet. 


Sales and Safety 


On the ground that 55 per cent. of the 
cars sold in 1925 were sold in towns of 
less than 10,000 inhabitants, and only 20 
per cent. in towns and cities of 10,000 to 
100,000 population, manufacturers are 
now being advised to cultivate the small 
towns in their sales programs. Some 
additional facts might be of intercst, 
though. How many of the cars sold in 
the small towns were Fords, Chevrolets, 
Dodges and Stars? How many agen- 
cies can a small town support? How 
many inhabitants of these minor places 
go to the big town agencies for their 
purchases? And what is the total num- 
ber of small towns in which it would be 
necessary for each manufacturer to 
push his sales at some expense to him- 
self ? 

Since the Second National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety convened 
at Washington, on March 23, under the 
auspices of the Department of Com- 
merce, there has been a loud silence 
with regard to the expected efficacy of 
putting-one thousand, more or less, of 
the best minds to work on the problem. 
Since the first conference a year ago 
the traffic troubles have continued to in- 
crease at about the same rate as before 
but not quite as fast as the number of 
cars, this slightly mitigating circum- 
stance being also in accordance with 
past experience since 1917 and meaning 
nothing definite unless the average mile- 
age of the cars is also known. The 
record of 1925 stands at about one fatal 
accident for every thousand cars and 
one minor accident with bodily injury 
for about every forty cars, with the 
motorist far safer than the pedestrian, 
however. As the famous Sarah Bern- 
hardt, also a “best mind,” said as early 
as 1902: “To be safe, buy a car.” To the 
layman it seems evident that the indi- 
rect causes of trouble are numerous and 
disputable, while the most direct cause 
is inattention. Threatening facts in the 
trafic pass unnoticed. Suppose that 
scientists were invited to take up the 
subject and suggest the remedies, each 
to prepare a complete treatise short 
enough to be read. Maybe the news- 
papers would print them. Philanthropists 
might pay for them.—M. C. K. 
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WENTY-FIVE 

izations have agreed on abolishing 
gage numbers and systems for metal 
wires, sheets, and tubes of all kinds and 
to designate all variations in size in 
decimals of an inch. Thirty wire and 
sheet metal gage systems have been in 


interested organ- 


use. A committee working with the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee is in charge of the details. Its 
instructions include provisions for de- 
ciding on tolerances but leave it uncer- 
tain how the metric system will be 
represented. Shall millimeter fractions 
be figured from decimal fractions of the 
inch or vice versa; or will sizes be 
avoided which cannot be given with 
equal accuracy either way? In view of 
exports and close tolerances, this ques- 
tion will interest industry at large. 

In prospecting for ore the expense 
of drilling barren ground may now be 
avoided by means of electrical or elec- 
tromagnetic tests on the surface, and 
so many ore bodies have lately been 
discovered by these methods that there 
will probably be very little haphazard 
prospecting hereafter. With new geo- 
logical knowledge and laboratory ex- 
periments to help in avoiding waste, 
the new methods have been rapidly 
adopted in many countries, ‘including 
United States and Canada, after their 
first introduction on a large scale in 
Sweden in 1922, especially by Karl 
Sundberg. The whole subject was ex- 
plained to the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers at 
their last annual meeting by Hans Lund- 
berg, a mining engineer of New York. 
The main principle which has long been 
understood in theory is that under- 
ground ore bodies react, by induction, 
to strong electric disturbances in their 
vicinity, and that the reactions can be 
picked up by instruments and measured. 
They vary according to the nature of 
the ore, its quantity, and the nature of 
the overlying and adjacent rock strata, 
and it is largely these variations which 
should first be studied'in the laboratory. 


Save the Bank Vaults 


Costly laminated alloy steel linings for 
the masonry of bank vaults went out 
of fashion some time ago as a result of 
tests showing that thick concrete walls 
with ordinary steel rod reinforcements 
afforded about the same degree of se- 
curity in delaying burglars equipped 
with oxy-acetylene torches and expios- 
ives, and cost very much less. Perhaps 
the banks could save still more, and 
avoid damage to buildings besides, if 
they made their vaults completely vis- 
ible from all sides and from the street. 
They would also have to be raised from 
the floor, perhaps suspended from the 
ceiling, and much ingenuity could be 
displayed in making such a plan attrac- 
tive architecturally. Locks of all kinds 


have almost lost their significance when 
concealed from view, but absolute pub- 
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licity and constant illumination, when 
very distinctive, seem ready to protect 
and simplify the locks and the steel 
entanglements with savings and im- 
proved advertising all around. 

And, philosophically speaking, pub- 
licity and illumination would probably 
be most effective also in other situations 
where concealments are still considered 
necessary for safety. 


Science on the Circuit 


Our. greatest authorities agree that 
much should be done to make the public 
appreciate what science is doing, and 
what more it could do if given the 
chance, for the cutting of costs and the 
increase of profits, as well as the better 
use of the profits. Science should get 
acquainted with the people and the 
people with science. But one trouble 
with science is that it speaks in terms 
of abstraction and without close and 
pointed reference to the special prob- 
lems of John Doe. That suggests an 
idea. Why not have troupes of scien- 
tists making the circuit of towns and 
districts, as theatrical companies do. 
There would be a congenial temporary 
occupation, with much useful practice 
thrown in, and fair compensation, for 
many scientists who now hold minor 
jobs and don’t see much of the real 
world. And probably there should be 
a star or two in each troupe. 

With the circuit announced, all the 
people in each town with a problem on 
hand would get busy. Perhaps they 
would write letters about it in advance. 
On the troupe’s arrival all sorts of 
trouble would be waiting for its mem- 
bers. A building problem, a cost-cutting 
conundrum, a polluted stream, a desired 
soil analysis, some other chemical in- 
formation, a way to improve the schools 
or the street lighting—anything and 
everything might be laid before the 
troupe to study, quickly and decisively 
in the light of established science. 

There would be work for a week and at 
the end of that a public meeting where 
all the public problems would be venti- 
lated by the scientists and the private 
ones disposed of in star chambers, if 
that was wanted. Then the troupe 
would go on to the next town. The 
chambers of commerce would fall in 
line and pay according to the town’s 
size and importance and the demands 
made. Science would have swept 
through the problems of the town and 
its leaders. There would have been at 
least one week with science and its 
opinions on practical problems most 
prominently before the whole popula- 
tion. The local newspapers would give 
as much of the news as they could. The 
scientists themselves would know better 
after each stand how much they knew 
and what people thought of it. And 
how much fun the scientists could have! 
It might keep them human for the rest 
of their lives—M. C. K. 










The Great 


Bull Market 


Isit Over? 


F tae % 4 yo years the stock mar- 


ket was advancing. Stocks 
on the average rose nearly 
100 points. 
Suddenly — the market has 
collapsed. 
Is the great bull market over? 
If so, your stocks may not 
see their recent high prices 
for another five years. Good 
stocks will go down with the 
bad. 
The last bear market carried 
the average level of stocks 
down 60 points — and lasted 
for two years. 
A survey of the situation has 
just gone all over the country 
to the members of McNeel’s 
Financial Service. 
Sev 
poet thousand cagpes 
FREE to investors 
who are in doubt 


(MSNIEIELS 


apy 
Send Free Bulletin SFM-4-15 
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for 20 Years 
without loss 


UR officers, in the course of otiisns the 
placing of many millions of dollars in 
Miami, have recommended first mortgages 


§§ 


yielding 8% for Twenty Years Without Loss 


to this House or its clients. 

Upon the broad knowledge of real _ estate 
values, painstaking care, rich experience, proven 
skill, and sound judgment, resulting in this 
record, is based the faith in our work making 
possible the following announcement, viz.: 
Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear our 
absolute guarantee, backed by our entire 
resources: 


Those investing funds will be quick to recog- 
nize that while oral assurances of the strongest 
men die with them, their written legal guarau- 
tees bind their successors; and that they will 
have this full protection in securities offered 
by this House. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet “F. M.” 


Viel: tues AGI E 
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I Got 8% 
Safely 


First, I studied the bonds themselves. 
The booklet,““Bonds That Pay Them- 
selves Off,” explained to me why no 
investor has ever lost money in these 


bonds. 


Next, I read the circular,“Invest by the 
Income Map,” and learned the five 
common sense reasons why Florida 
First Mortgage Bonds pay 8%. 

Then, with the aid of the booklet, 
“2% to 4% Extra,” I figured out my 
gain if my investments paid 8%. 
Finally,—and most important ofall,— 
Iread letters published in the booklet, 
“Eye-Witness Testimony,” written by 
investors from all over the United 
States telling their experience with 
the 8% bonds offered by the Trust 
Company of Florida. 

These booklets will tell youwhat you want 
to know and you will profit by reading 
them. They are free. Mail the coupon. 











First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 
Write to 


‘Trust COMPANY or FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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City State. ..... 2008 
Established 1884 
ENNEDY & CO. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will glady mail on request 
without obligation. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 








The President’s Privilege 


The president of a large corporation 
had occasion one day to reprimand an 
employee for his inefficiency, whereupon 
the inefficient young man began finding 
fault with the way in which the presi- 
dent was managing affairs. The head 
of the corporation turned angrily toward 
the speaker. 

“Are you the president of this corpora- 
tion?” he demanded. 

“No, sir; of course not,” answered the 
employee. 

“Well, then,” thundered the president, 
“don’t talk like a fool.”—$5 prize to I. F. 
Ferris, Des Moines, Ia. 


* * * 
Not Urgent 

Two members of the Colored Folks’ 
Church Club approached old Uncle Ras- 
tus for a contribution. 

“Don’t see how Ah can do it,” he ex- 
claimed. “Ah owes pretty nearly ev’ body 
in town already.” 

“But don’t yo’ owe something to de 
Lord, too?” they persisted. 

“Ah does,” Rastus declared, “but he 
ain’t crowdin’ me like them other credi- 
tors.”.—Prize of ‘Forbes Epigrams” to 
Arthur H. Cane, Gloversville, Md. 

* * * 
A Lesson in Reading 

The average school teacher experi- 
ences a great deal of difficulty when she 
attempts to enforce the clear pronuncia- 
tion of the terminal “g” of each present 
participle. 

“Robert,” said the teacher of one of 
the lower classes during the progress of 
a reading lesson, “please read the first 
sentence.” 

A diminutive lad rose to his feet and 
amid a series of labored gasps breathed 
forth the following: 

“See the horse runnin’.” 

“Don’t forget the ‘g,’ Robert,” admon- 
ished the teacher. 

“Gee, see the horse runnin’,” came 
the hoarse reply.—Prize of “Forbes Epi- 
grams” to S. Stanbery, Lewiston, Idaho. 


* * * 


He Put His Foot in It 
“And how is your poor husband, Mrs. 
Jones?” 
“He suffers something awful with his 
foot sir, and I know what it’s like, for 
I’ve had it in my eye.”—Exchanee. 


* * & 
Those wishing contributions returned 


if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Independent 


Appraisals 


NDEPENDENT 

Appraisals ase another 
conservative step eonsist- 
ently followed in the mak- 
ing of every First Mortgage 
Real Estate Gold Bond of- 
fering sponsored by The 
Milton Strauss Corporation. 


This means that values are 


established and appraisals 
are made by authorites who 


are familiar with established 
values and are disinterested 
in their findings. 


These appraisals must meet 
the requirements of the 
Bank or Trust Company 


who act as Independent 
Trustee on the bond issue. 


Mail the Coupoa today 
for descriptive ereulas. 


| THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORP ORATION 


Formerly 
THE STRAUSS CORPORATION 


seesceasessesess COU PON eececosesesssssa 


Please send me without obligation cir- 
cular of current offering No. F4l5 


Name 


Address 


Cir 






































Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 
61 Broadway, New York 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 


Managers 


Dividend—Class A Stock 


The Board of Directors of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Company has 
declared the quarterly dividend on its 
Class A Stock payable May 1, 1926, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 10, 1926, at 21%4% of 
one share of Class A Stock, or at the 
rate of 10% per annum. At these 
rates the stock dividend is equivalent 
to a price of $25 per share for the 
Class A Stock as compared to the 
present market price of about $28 per 
share for said stock. 


Stockholders may purchase sufficient 
additienal scrip to complete a full 
share or sell their scrip at the rate 
of $1.00 above or below, respectively, 
the last sale price of Class A Stock 
on the day preceding. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 
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